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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY, 
(Continued from gra S. i. 203 ) 

3 Maij [1592.]— Willm. Ponsonby. Entred 
for his copie &c., to be joyned together in one 
booke, A Discours of Lyfe and death by Ph. 
Mornay. Item, Anthonius, a tragedie wrytten 
alsoin French by Robt. Garnier. Both done in 
Englishe by the C of Pembrok . . vj*. 

[These two works were printed in the same volum 
1592; but it is certain from the date at the end of the 
play that it was finished “ at Ramsbury 26 Nov. 159 
“The tragedie of Antonie” was repu ad by itself in 


1595. The “ Discourse of Life and Death ” was reprinted 
in 1600.) 


unt 


v° Maij—Pecter Shorte. Entred for his copie, 
ke., A discove rye of Tenne English le apers, hurte- 
full lo the Churche and common weale, published 
by Thomas Tym, minister . . . . . » v¥j% 

[Here we have the name of the author, but the work, 
one with the same title, had been entered on 13 Jan. 
Preceding (see p. 201.) ‘Thomas Tym was probably the 
tame Thomas Timme who, in 1597, compiled “ A booke 
containing the true Portraiture of the Countenances and 
Attires of the Kings of England,” &c. 4to. ] 

Cuthbert Burbidge. Entred for his copie &e., 
& booke intituled A direction for Travellers ._ vj*. 

[Richard Burbidge, Burbadge, or Burbage, the famous 

akespearian actor, had a brother named Cuthbert; 
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and, though we have no distinct proof of the fact, it 
seems likely that he was the stationer, who in entries at 
the Halland at the bottom of title- pages of books is usually 
called, in the uncert unty about proper names then 1 re- 
vailing, Cuthbert Burbie or Burby. P 

tl 


ossibly, the differ- 
ence was made f ) 


r the sake of distinctic 


. 
xxix M 1ij.—John Wolfe. Entred for his copi 3 

&e. a bi intituled An for yonge 

gentlewomen is «+ &£ 6 & eS : vj" 
xvj® die Junij. —[No stationer’s name. | 


oke ens(ruction 
En- 
his copie &e., a booke intituled Gar- 

no sum. 


We 


xxvj* Junij. — John Charlewood. Entred 
his copie &e., a booke intituled Zistvire de Roland 
Liam reur, Con p les Che Ja ts 


ms livres —to be 


“enant afeureu 


«@ armes ¢ rf / 


translated into Engli 


4 r. devisee ent 


osc eevee & 
[This was the work of Boiardo, the 

which had probably been undertaken in 

tl cess of Sir John Harington’s version of the Orlando 

Innamorato of Ariosto, fol, 1591. The books of 

Boiardo’s introdu tory poem, translate 

did not, we believe, me out until 159 


tinuation of the work ever appeared. } 


John Wolf. Entred for his e y ie, Ke. A dic 
tionary, Historical, Geogr 1} hical, Astronomical, 
| ea” me mee vj". 

xxviij® Junij.—John Kydde, Entred for his 
copie Kec. a little booke of the Judezement 
execution of John Purker, goldesmithe, and Anne 
her late husband John 
Brue n, Provided that this booke, 
before it be printed, shalbe drawen into good 
forme and order, and then lawfullye allowed to be 
ME nse eee eh ee we 


translation of 
cons juence oO 
e SUC 
hree 


Robert T , 
and no con- 


j 


and 


Bruen, for poysoninge 
Mi, 


gol 


smithe. 


[We may doubt whether this tract was ever “ allowed 
be printed,’ and the only copy we have seen of it was 
t actually sent t authorities for approba- 
curiosity in another respect, because 

n the name of the publisher 
pelt) and at the end of it the name of 
spelt) the author — Thomas Kydde 
g er than the distinguished dramatic poet and 
precurso f Shakes the writer of The Spanish 
Ti mo, Cornelia, and other theatrical produc- 
tions. It is by inference that we suppose him to have 
been the author of the remarkable production under 
consideration, and that the f i 


publisher of it 

brother, or some near relation. We give its full title: — 
“ The trueth of 

] by his 


the public 
- sla.t arritt 
n e- page vi 
John 


fhomas Kydde (so 
being no 


(so 


eare, 


was his 


g 
the most wicked and secret murthering 
of John Brewen, Goldsmith of London, committed 
owne wife through the provocation of one John Parker, 
whom she loved: for which fact she was burned and he 
hanged in Smithfield on Wednesday the 28 of June, 1592, 
two yeares after the murther was committed Wood- 
cut of a woman burning and praying. Imprinted at 
London for John Kid, and are to be sold by Edward 
White, dwelling at the little North doore of Paules, at 
the signe of the Gun. 1592.” 4to. Thus we see that it 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the very day of the 
execution, aD4 we may readily imagine that it was only 








a rough sketch, drawn up in haste for the occasion, and 
that it required to be amended before it was printed and 


published. From the talents and celebrity of Thomas 
Kydde we may be sure that his narrative is very superior 
to the ordinary run of such pieces; but it is entirely in 


prose, and goes through all the strange facts of the 
murder of Bruen, or Brewen, by his wife at the instiga- 
tion of her paramour Parker, “ in eating a me-se of suger- 
sops.” The murder was effected only three days after 
the marriage had taken place, and the circumstances 
(into which we have not space to enter) were extremely 

y as the discovery was not made for two 


curl 
We intend to reprint the tract as a 


Years afterw ards. 
relic of the great dramatist, Kydd, } 

Primo die Julij—John Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, under thande of the b. of London (as he 
sayeth) and by consent of Mr. Allen, a booke 
intituled Philomela, the ladye Fitzwater’s nightin- 
gale, by Robert Greene ee eeee vj’. 

[The parenthesis “as he sayeth,” must mean as Wolf, 
the Bishop of London, 





us, espe 


a 


stationer “ saveth,” andl 
the last antecedent. Philomela is unquestionsbly one of 
Robert Green objectionable pieces, but it by no 
means deserves all the praise bestowed upon it in Dun- 
lop’s Hist. of Fiction, edit. 1845, p. 405. * We have never 

iny impression of it earlier than 1615, and we may 
e that most of the anterior copies were destroyed 
by inconsiderate readers: the moment they had finished 
the novel they threw it away, never dreaming that four 
or five hundred times the original cost would in our day 

> willingly given for a copy. | 


Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie a ballad 
intituled the Lamentation of Agnes Bruen, §c. 
vy". 





the 


e's least 


presum 


[ This ballad has not survived, that we are aware of; 
and as it was not entered by John Kydd, we may feel 
There is no 


pretty sure that it was not by his brother, 
reason to think that Thomas Kydd ever condescended 
«to write ballads, That on his own Spanish Tragedy was 


not by him. ] 


10 July.—Jo, Wolf. 
b Had or The L rning 


Entred for his copie a 
of Anne Bruen vj". 
11 July. —Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie a 
ballad intituled John Parker's Lamentation. vj". 
xv° Julii—Abell Jeffes, Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad intituled The Lamentation of John 
Parker, whoe, consentinge to the murder of Jolin 
Lruen, was hanged in Smithfield the 28 of June, 











2 yeres alter the fact was committed: to the tune 
3 ee ee ee ee ee . vj". 

[This very extraordinary murder seems naturally to 
have excited a great deal of attention, and to have af- 
forded employment to many pens. Old Stow’s record of 
the circumstance gives no names: — 


“Jn this moneth of June a yoong man was hanged in 
Smithfield, and a woman burned, both for poysoning her 
husband, a goldsmith.”— Annales, edit. 1605, p. 127 1.] 

xix°® Julij—John Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
A Commemoration of the most valiant and worthie 

vight Sr. Willm. Sackvill, slayne in the warres 
of Fraunce e -2  -2 . vj’. 

| We donot find any notice of the death of Sir William 
Sackville either in Camden or Stow. } 
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xxi Julij.—John Wolf. Entred for his copie 
&c. a booke intituled a Quip for an Upstart Cour. 
SFse teen eveeuecev eee 6 & =» 

[ A remarkable publication by Robt. Greene — remark. * 
able for its popularity and for its barefaced plagiarism 
from Francis Thynne’s excellent and humorous poem 
The debate Letweene Pride and Lowlines (printed by John 
Chariwood n.d.), which had appeared some ten years 
earlier, and, as Greene no doubt hoped, had been forgotten. 
The original edition of Green’s Quip, now before us, pur- 
ports to have been “ imprinted by Jolin Wolfe, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Paule’schayne. 1592.” On the title- 
page is a woodcut of a countryman and a courtier in con- 
versation, The popularity of the production is evidenced, 
among other things, by a Dutch translation of it— “ Tot 
Leyden. By Thomas Basson, M.D.C.I.”, on the title- 
page of which is a repetition of the wood-cut. Every 
paragraph is there numbered for the sake of reference 
and comparison. It was in this work that R. Greene 
gave the first offence to Gabriel Harvey, which the latter 
never forgave. ] 


Jo. Danter. Entred for his copie a ballad en- 


tituled The soule’s good morrowe . . . « vj’. 
Jo. Danter. Entred for his copies these fyve 


ballades ensuinge, viz. :— 
1. England's felicitie with an admonition 
repent by examples of others harmes, &§c. j 
2. The Coy mayden’s care, sent to her kind com- 


fo 


vj" 
r. 


SO. 6 6 bee Le ee 
3. Conscience Coy to all estates in selling of 
WOME Ss & see et ek © ee 
4. The conflict betwene Sathan and the penitent 
BR 6 ae ae © ee ee 8 
5. A medicin for Jealous men, with the triall of 
a ee. 


[ We can say little or nothing regarding any of these 
productions, but “ Dame Coy,” who may be the same as 
* Conscience Coy,” is mentioned in several comic per- 
formances of that day, and considerably earlier. ] 


xxviij July.— Henry Kirkham. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a ballad intituled The Nightingale's 
ees + st he. ‘ 








v)°. 

[ Possibly this ballad may in some way have grown out 
of Robert Greene’s Philomela, before noticed; but it was 
most likely a merely fanciful effusion on the departure of 


~ 


the nightingale. } 
Augusti. — Abell Jeffes. Entred for his 
econd part of the Defiance to 


vy. 





‘ 





copie, &c. The s 
a a a a ae 
[In 1596 came out Anthony Copley’s Fig for Fortune; 
but that entered above was probably a different poem. 
We know of no first part of it, even from the entries at 
Stationers’ Hall. Copley’s title was partly founded upon 
Lodge’s Satires, &c., published in the preceding year, A 
Fig fer Momus. Copley was a very poor poct in all 
senses of the word. } 
viij Augusti.— Thomas Scarlet. Entred for 
his copie, &c. Le Second Livre de la plaisante et 
delectable historie de Garileon Angleterr. To be 
} translated into Englishe + ke ae 
[ We are not acquainted with any existing translation 
| of this Romance of Chivalry. In French it professed (0 
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—— er LINER . 
gS, L. Man. 29, 62.) NOTES AN 
be rendered from the Spanish by Estienne de Maison- 
neufve, and editions are known of it in 1572, 1578, and 
1586. ] 

J. Payne Conuier. 





SUPERSTITION, 

In the ordinary derivations assigned to this 
word, there is something that fails to satisfy. 
Dr. Johnson offers none, beyond a reference to 
the Latin superstitio. Worcester refers it to 
superstes, “one who stands by”; but he candidly 
admits that the analogy is obscure, unless it be 
that “the force of the word lies in the prefix 
super, implying excess.” [lence he thinks super- 
stition has come to signify an “ excess in religion” ; 
but an excess in religion is more aptly expressed 
by fanaticism, which is not interchangeable as a 
synonym for superstition. Besides, Aulus Gel- 
lius has devoted a chapter in the 4th book of his 
Noctes Altice, to prove that excess in religion 
was expressed by the word religiosus ; quoting in 
evidence the line — 

teligentem esse oportet: religiosum nefas.” 


Again, Dr. Johnson assumes that “fear” is an 
element of superstition; and in support of this, 
he quotes Dryden : — 

“ A reverent fear,—such superstition reigns 

Among the rude,—e’en then possessed the swains.” 


The French definition includes equally the same 
idea of fear: “la superstition craint ce qu'elle 
devrait aimer ; et n‘adore que ce qu'elle craint.” 
But this I venture to think arises from confound- 
ing the Latin term superstitio with the Greek 
word SeiciSauovia— which in our version of the 
New Testament has been translated “ supersti- 
tion.” 

But dedamovia (Acts, xxv. 19), from delSw, “ to 
fear,” and Safuwy, a * malignant spirit,” is far from 
being the equivalent for superstitio. Properly 
speaking it means, not the worship of the gods, 
but a “terror of demons.” Jn this latter sense it 
is used by Plutarch and Theophrastus; and when 
St. Paul rebuked the Athenians for timidly raising 
an altar to deprecate the wrath of the unknown 
God, he called them Seioidaiuoverrepovs —a term 
even more forcible than “ demon-worshippers ” ; 
and for which the word “ superstitious” in our 
version is the feeblest possible rendering. 

It may, however, be stated that superstitio is 
essentially a Roman word, for which the Greeks 
bad no term in strict philological correspondence. 
We may, therefore, confine attention to the Latin 
expression alone; into the composition of which 
no element implying “ fear” is to be traced, as 
Dr. Johnson would appear to suppose. 

Superstes means literally “ standing over,” and 
thence it has come to signify something “ remain- 
ing” or “surviving” after some signal change, 


fear in the definitions and illustration 
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under the influence of which it might naturally 
be expected to have become extinct. Bearing in 
mind this etymological origin, and at the same 
time regarding the word “superstition” in the 
sense which it has borne for upwards of two 
thousand years, it presents a pregnant illustration 
of the truth dwelt on by Max Miiller, Dean 
Trench, and others: that words are the erponents 
of history, and that language preserves in its drifts 
and strata the most authentic data on which to 
trace the transitional periods of human society. 
Nothing in connexion with the civilisation of 
mankind is susceptible of more conclusive demon- 
stration than the fact, that the earliest religion of 
rude nations was the worship of the elements and 


| of the awe-inspiring phenomena of nature—it was 
| essentially a religion of fear. 
| mere observation and experience were suflicient 
| to convert this into the belief in a superintending 


In course of time, 


Creator, long before Revelation had made known 
the benevolent system of divine truth. But 


| the process was essentially gradual; and at every 


stage society, as it advanced in knowledge, was 


| . 
enabled to look back upon those barbarous sections 


who still lingered behind (superstites), and even 


| to discern amongst the evidences of progress the 


remnants (superstitia) of that ignorance from 


| which the most advanced had not wholly emerged. 


These traces of a darker age necessarily exhibited 
the gloomy character of the era of fear, to which 
they belonged: and hence the very term super- 
stition, which abstractedly means merely the “ sur- 
viving ” religious relics of the past, came to imply 
at the same time the tendency to credulity and 
terror, which was their distinctive characteristic. 
It is curious to trace this inherent quality of 
s of super- 








stitions which are presented to us by classical 
writers. Cicero, who attempted to draw the line 
of demarcation between it and religion, says that 
those addicted to it acquired the epithet of 
“ superstitious,” from the trepidation in which 
they passed their days in immolating sacrifices to 
deprecate the anger of the gods, and induce them 
to spare their children: “ namque totos dies pre- 
cabantur et immolabant ut sui sibi liberi super- 
stites essent, superstitiosi sunt appellati.” This 
original term, Cicero adds, took in later times a 
wider significance: those who worshipped the 
gods becomingly being termed “ religiosi, et ita 
factum est, in superstitioso et religioso alterum 
vitii nomen alterum laudes.” (De Natura Deor., 
lib. ii, 30.) 

Horace speaks of the melancholy of superstition : 
“tristi superstitione” (Sat. ii. 3.79.) And Sta- 
tius describes it by the epithet of “ black.” (Theb, 
lvi. 11.) 

Associated with these repulsive recollections, 
were suggestions of sorcery and incantations. 
Plautus more than once calls a diviner “ super- 
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stitiosus” (Amph. Act I. Se. 1, 167) ; and by “su- 
perstiosa,” he describes a wit h:— 
uid si ista aut superstitiosa aut ariola est 
Rudens, Act 1V. Se. 4. v. 95 

Thus it admits of little doubt that a word, 
which in its original signification meant merely 
those religious delusions which “survived” the 
influences of advancing civilisation, came in pro- 
cess of time, by a species of historic metonymy, to 
denote the stupified ignorance, the unobservant 
credulity, and the unreasoning awe, by which 
these mental errors were characterised. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


"| 
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ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF A BOROUGII 
IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE L 


The following address to the electors of the 
borough of Haverfordwest in 1718, in the hand- 
writing of Sir John Philips, Bart., of Picton Cas- 
tle, was found a few days ago in a heap of rubbish 
at the Council Chamber, which was being cleared 
out preparatory to its demolition. The address is 
so characteristic of the great and good man from 
whom it emanated, that I hope you may deem it 
worthy of preservation in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
Sir John Philipps was the fourth baronet of Pic- 
ton Castle, and represented the town of Pembroke, 
and the town and county of Haverfordwest in 
several successive parliaments. He was the friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Hans Sloane, the 
uncle (by marriage) of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
the patron and benefactor of Whitefield the 
preacher, to whom he allowed forty pounds per 
annum while he was at college. Sir John was 
also one of the original members of the Fetter 
Lane Society, and one of the most active com- 
missioners for building the fifty new churches in 
and about the city of London. He was also a 
kind friend to Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind com- 
panion of Dr. Johnson. Sir Robert Walpole had 
great reliance on the judgment and integrity of 
Sir John Philipps, and frequently consulted him 
on important occasions. Sir John died at his 
town residence in Bartlett’s Buildings, on Jan. 
5th, 1736, aged seventy-seven : — 

* London, Febry 1, 1712. 
“ Gentlemen, ™ 

“ After heartily condoling with Ye ye loss of vour late 
worthy Representative in Parliament, whose sodaine and 
unexpected departure may give us all a quick Empres- 
sion of our great Change, I beg leave to acquaint Ye that 
my declining for several years past to offer my service to 
my Country under that Character, has been ill resente! 
by many of my Friends, who I have reason to believe 
entertain too favourable sentiments of me, which C nsi- 
deration (however) has determined me to give Ye this 
trouble, and to request the honour (if I may be thought 
worthy of it) to supply the present vacancy. None who 
are well-wishers to their Country (as I trust you all are) 
will conceive a prejudice to me for ayoiding those un- 


warrantable methods of obtaining Favour that are so 


commonly put in practise on these occasions, a mischie/ 
which this Nation has long suffer’d under, and is lamente 
by all wise and good men, as what in time (without some 
better Provision) may prove hurtful to y® Constitutior 
Gentlemen, I bave no other views in this Adress, thar 
being put into a capacity of serving y® Publick, and your 
worthy Corporation in particular, after y° most effectual 
manner I am able: But if you have cast your Eyes 
any other Gentleman whom you may judge more fi 
likely to answer those purposes, I shall most readi 
cur with Y¢ in the Choice, forbearing any further steps 
that may give occasion for divisions (y* worst of evils) 
among You. 

“ Earnestly begging God so to direct Y° in this Affa 
that your Election (on whomsoever it falls) may b 
Unanimous, 








“T am, Gentlemen, 
“Your most obedient and faithful humble Servant, 
“Joun Paiiprs, 

As a pendant to the foregoing address, I annex 
the following extract from the MS. Diary of Si 
Erasmus Philipps, Bart. : — 

“1717, Jany 30. Died John Barlow of Lawrenny, Esq", 
Member of Parliament for Haverfordwest, at London; i 
whose room on, 

“1718, May My Father (then in London) was 
elected Member, without opposition : Cos» W™ Philips 
Hill personated him on y* occasion.” 

Joun Pavin Putiiers 

Haverford west. 





ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON AND TIE OLD 
BRIDGE OF GLASGOW. 

The letter of Archbishop Leighton, No. vim 
(3" S. i. 123) serves to confirm a fact in the 
history of the old bridge of Glasgow. In writing 
“To my Lord Commissioner His Grace,” he says, 

“ The damage that is lately befallen the town of Glas 
and indeed the whole country round about, by the fall of 
part of their bridge, I believe yot Grace will have notice 
of from better hands, and will, I doubt not, favour them 
in the procurement of any fit way of assistance towards 
the repairing it that shall be suggested, for it will be very 
expensive, and the town will not be able to bear it alone, 
though they be called richer than some other corpora- 
tions here; as y* noise of most revenues, publick and per- 
sonal, in common report does usually far exceed their 
just value.” ; 

The accident referred to, and which may also 
help to give a date to the Archbishop's letter, oc 
curred in the year 1671. One of our historians 
(Cleland, i. 21, 70), mentions, among other par 
ticulars, 

“The southmost arch fell at noon of the day on which 
Glasgow fair is held, and although the concourse of 
people passing and repassing at the time must have b en 
very great, it is recorded that no person received injury. 

The accident happened on a Wednesday about 
the middle of July, the month of the celebration 
of the annual fair. : 

It may be stated in our reminiscences of an 0! 
public servant now no more, that the structure 
was built in 1345, by William Rae, bishop of 


d 


| 34 S. 1. Man. 29, 62, 
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across the Clyde, connecting what is 
Il Street 


Glasgow, 
presently Stock we 
Gorbals. 
plain architecture, and so substantial that for 
three hundred years it required no material re- 
pair. The fallen arch was built with all conve- 
nient speed, but whether at the expense of the 
city corporation, or through “ assistance” given 
by government, on the representation of the con- 
siderate Archbishop, seems unknown. The “dam- 
age” was, “indeed,” a calamity to “the whole 
country round about,” as in 1671 the bridge 
formed the only source of communication between 
the north and south sides of the city, and the sur- 
rounding villages and towns. At that time the 
ity population may be reckoned at about 14,000 
souls. The bi idge subse juently received succes- 
sive alterations and improvements, but having in 
later periods become unfit 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants, an act of parliament 
was obtained in 1845, and afterwards a new 
granite bridge erected in its stead, one of the most 
elegant and commodious in Europe. 

The remainder of the Archbishop's letter from 
which we have quoted, illudes to another affair, 
in which he had taken considerable interest, viz., 
the election of a chief magistrate or provost for 
the city. It cannot but be admired the delicacy and 
conscientiousness with which he reports the cir- 
cumstance to the commissioner. About that time 
government occasionally thought proper to inter- 
fere in such elections, and had there been always 

judicious function: ry like the Archbishop to 
“intermeddle with” and advise on these municipal 
matters, who had studied both his own and the 
city’ $ peace and prospe rity, it is to be presume 1 
we should have seen fewer cabals and stretches of 
royal power than what appears on her annals. It 
is not improbable that the Provost recommended 
was William Anderson, who filled that office from 
years 1664 to 1666 inclusive, and again from years 
1668 to 1673, also inclusive. We have no account 
of his char ter, public or private, except what 
may be inferred from the Archbis! 1op’s statement 

f his great competency for the office ; and [ think 
there is some reason to conclude that he had been 
riginally a government nominee, and a supporter 

both of it and of e piscopacy ; at all events he had 

een a favourite with the Archbis hop, and popular 
W with the citizens; and his qualifications had stood 
le test, seeing that he had so frequently attained 
that high honour. G. N. 


flinor Aotes. 


Curting orr With A Suiting. —‘There is 
probably not to be found in any reports of the 
judgments of courts of law a more striking in- 
Stance of bad feeling by a father to a son than in 


with the Barony of 
It consisted of eight arches of stone, of 


to meet the wants of 
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| he added insult 
| legacy of 


| distinguishing wrapper and stamp, but no 
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se of Ross v. Ross, decided by the 
Court of Session on 2nd March, 1770, and noticed 
in Baron Hume's Collection of Decisions, p. 881. 

Alexander Ross, solicitor, in London, made a 
will in 1748, by which he tried to disinherit his 
only son David (who it may be noticed was the 
first patentee of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal). 
As if it had not been enough to take such a step, 
to injury, by giving the son a 
“ one shilling to be paid him yearly on 
his birth-day, to remind him of his misfortune in 
having come into the world.” The animosity 
which could dictate this and very 
likely unparalleled; but it is agreeable to kuow 
that, owing to its informality, the will was held 
to be ineffectual, and the son got full right to all 
of which his father wished to deprive him. G. 


is revolting, 


Edinburgh. 


Not Too Goop TO True. — People are apt 
to believe that a smart saying or a ready retort 
was not a real occurrence; it was made up, it is 
too good to be true, &c. Perhaps there is no 
story which would be held more intrinsically de- 
niable than that of the tobacconist who adopted 
‘Quid rides ?’ for the mottu on his carriage. A 
friend, whose years it will be seen are many, has 
given me the following note : — 

“ Jacob Brandon was a tobacco broker in the last cen- 
tury, a remarkable man in his way, supposed to be 
rich, a good companion, and extravagant in his ex- 
penses, Before the year 1800 I saw a chariot in Cheap- 
side with a coat of arms, or rather a shield bearing a 
hand f sample] of tobacco and a motto, ‘Quid rides?’ It 
was an old carriage, and at the time belonged to a job 
master; so the driver told a person who was curious to 
know what the arms meant. It was this man’s curiosity 
that caused my noticing the arms. Mentioning the cir- 
cumstance in my father’s presence, be said it was Bran- 
don’s old carriage. He had become gouty and could not 
walk: he bought the carriage, had it new painted, and 
was asked for his arms. This required consideration. 
Some thought Brandon was a Jew, or of Jewish extrac- 
tion; be this as it may, he loved a joke, and cared little 
about armorial bearings. He was telling a party in 
Llovd’s Coffee House about his new carriage, and that he 
had determined to have a symbol of his profession on it, 
but that he wanted a motto. A well-known member of 
Lloyd's, a wit, and as I afterwards found out, a curious 
reader, suggested * Quid rides?’ which was forthwith 
adopted. ‘This was Harry Calender; | knew him well: 
he died within the present century. I have found that 
some of his witty stories about living persons were taken 
from old books. My father knew Brandon well, and 
employed him. Now as to * Quid rides?’ being | roposed 
by some Irish wit as a motto for Lundy Foot of Dublin, 
famous for a particular snuff: I have heard something 
of the history and habits of Lundy Foot. He had no 
carriage with arms on it. His snuff is still sold with its 
° Quid rides?’ 
—which would certainly have been perpetuated if it had 
ever been adopted by the manufacturer of the snuff.” 


I hope this anecdote will give the zest of pos- 
sible truth to many other things of the same kind. 
A. De Morean. 
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2 

Srncurar Revicious Custom at Napies. — 
Mr. Slack, one of the vacation tourists, whose 
Noles of Travel in 1860 contribute to form so 
agreeable a volume, in describing what he saw 
on the liquefaction of the blood of S, Gennaro, 
observes, that “ strange to say, a number of birds 
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were let loose, which the spectators had brought | 


with them for the purpose,” and appends a note, 


which seems worth transferring into the pages of 


“N.& Q”:— 

“This I afterwards learned is the custom at all the 
great festivals of the Church, and symbolises the soul’s 
joy when delivered from the sins and sorrows of earth. 
It is a literal rendering of that passage in the Psalms: 
“ My soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler. The snare is broken, and we are delivered.’”’"— 


P, 54, note. 
E. H. A. 


Maretnat Notes. — 
“ Contra vim mortis non est medicamen in hortis.” 
* Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria, 
Cujus prosperitas est transitoria?” 


” 


“ Vulpes vult fraudem, lupus agnum, feemina laudem. 
“ Divitibus est raro sanctificata caro.” 
“ Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vini, 
Hoc tu mane bibas iterum et fuerit medicina.” 
“ Strangulat in mensis plures gula quam ensis.” 
“ Mentiri ventri nullus valet esurienti.” 
“ Sunt tria mala domiis, imber, mala feemina, fumus.” 


A. E. L. 


Osservance or CuristmAs Day UNDER THE 
Commosweatta.—In the Diary and Correspond- 
ence of John Evelyn, under date of the 25th 
December, 1652, the learned diarist writes : — 

“Christmas Day, no sermon anywhere, no church 
being permitted to be open, so observed it at home.” 

Under the same date in 1653, he renews this 
statement. 

It would seem, however, that notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Puritan leaders to strike out 
Christmas Day from the Christian Calendar, that 
they succeeded but badly, for we find the fol- 
lowing debate taking place on the 25th December, 
1656, in Cromwell's Parliament : — 

“Col. Matthews: ‘ The House is thin, much, I believe, 
occasioned by observation of this day. I have a short 
Bill to prevent the superstition for the future. I desire it 
to be read.’—Mr. Robinson: ‘I could get no rest all night 
for the preparation of this foolish day’s solemnity. This 
renders us in the eyes of the people to be profane. We 
are, I doubt, returning to Popery.’— Major-General 
Packer, with others, thought the Bill ‘ well-timed.’ — 
* You see how the people keep ‘up these superstitions to 
your face, stricter in many places than they do the Lord’s 
day. One may pass from the Tower to Westminster, 
and not a shop open nor a creature stirring.’ —Burton’s 


Diary. 
D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 


Paimary Corours.—In the Photographic News 
of August 2, 1861, there is an article on a lecture 
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on primary colours, delivered by Professor Max. 
well, at the Royal Institution, in which the writer 
describes, amongst other experiments, that, by 
which the professor showed that green must he a 
primary colour, because, when the colours blue, 
red, and green were thrown, by magic lanterns, 
into combination, the union of red and green 
produced yellow. Now it occurs to me, that this 
very experiment suggests quite a contrary opinion, 
The professor seems to have taken it for granted 
that red, in this experiment, was a productive, 
instead of an eliminating agent. 

Red, in the present instance, rejected a com- 
bination with a pseudo-primary, like green, and 
claimed its yellow component, while the blue 
component part of the same colour (green), being 
absorbed by the blue of the new primaries, the 
true primary triad of red-blue-yellow was re- 
stored, and its integrity vindicated. 

Yellow was thus shown not to have been the 
product of red and green, but one of the primary 
component parts of green, set free by red, which 
claimed a relationship to it as one of the three 
primaries, and rejected an alliance with the new 
colour, green. SPAL, 


Tae Camet An Hreroaryritc. — In a lately 
published report of the Proceedings of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society it is said, that the camel is 
nowhere represented in any of the hieroglyphic 
writings, pictures, or sculptures, that have come 
down to our time; and the same statement is to 
be found in many books on the History and Anti- 
quities of Egypt. This is an error. ‘The camel is 
hieroglyphically represented on the pylon of the 
Temple of Edfou, a few feet west of the gateway, 
and almost on a level with the eye. 

This Temple is of recent date (the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometer); and as the animal has 
hitherto escaped observation here, it may perhaps 





be found sculptured on buildings of an earlier 
period. C. J.P. 
Queries, 
KENNEDY FAMILY. 


Who were the Kennedies of Hallaiths, men- 
tioned frequently in Scotch Inguisitiones of the 
Seventeenth Century ? Hallaiths, formerly in the 
possession of this family, is in the neighbourhood 
of Bumfries. Any particulars concerning them 
are requested. - 

What is known of “ Herbert, or Halbert Ken- 
nedy,” who was Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen or Edinburgh in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century ? : 

Sir B. Burke, in his Peerage, under the Ailsa 
family, says that Sir Thomas K. of Cullean 
(Culrean?) temp. James VI., had three sons, o 
whom the youngest, Sir Alex. K. of Cullean, 
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eventually carried on the line of the family. No 
mention is made of the two elder sons by name, 
nor indeed is it said whether they ever married, 
or what became of them. 
their names; what became of them; and if they 
were really the elder sons. 

Sir B. Burke, in another place, speaks of 
“Alexander K. of Craigoch and Kilhenzie,” 
and says that he was father of “ Alex. K.,” whose 


son “Archibald” succeeded as eleventh Earl of | 


Cassilis ; but no mention is made of “ Kilhenzie’s” 


daughter, Marion Kennedy *, who was married 
to John Shaw, of Sornbeg, and has descendants 
still living. Whence this omission ? 

Sir Archibald Kennedy, first Bart. (of Nova 
Scotia), 1682, was succeeded by his son Sir John 
Kennedy, second Bart., who had “no less than 
twenty children by his wife Jane Douglas of 
Mains" (vide Burke). I have been much puzzled 
toknow what became of these twenty children. 
Burke only mentions three brothers ; of the other 
seventeen children he says nothing: 1. Sir John, 
who succeeded as third Bart.; 2. His brother, 
Sir Thomas, who succeeded as fourth Bart., and 
afterwards came into the title of the ninth Earl of 
Cassilis ; 3. David, who succeeded his brother as 
tenth Earl, “at whose decease, in 1792, without 
issue, this branch became extinct,” and the honours 
devolved upon Archibald, the grandson of Alex. 
Kennedy, of Kilhenzie, who succeeded as eleventh 
Earl of Cassilis. What! out of twenty children 
was no descendant left in the next generation? 
Is this a proveable fact? Where can I see a re- 
port of the proceedings in the House of Lords, 
27 Jan. 1762, when the earldom was confirmed to 
Sir Thomas Kennedy, fourth Bart. of Cullean ? 

And can any of your readers inform me if any, 





and what, proofs were brought forward by Archi- | 


bald Kennedy, who succeeded as eleventh Earl, | ve b ( 
| the churches and chapels built in modern times 


to establish his claim to the earldom? Was it 

proved that there then existed no better right 

than his own ? Cuessporoucn HARBERTON, 
Totnes, Devon. 





ORIENTATION, 


The annexed extracts have an important bear- | 


ing on the interesting subject of orientation : — 


_“ Vitruvius, lib. iv. cap. 5. ita de sacrarum wedium situ 
sive positu scribit, * des sacra Deorum immortalium 


sic erunt constituenda, ut si nulla ratio impedierit, libera- | 
que potestas fuerit, wdis signum quod erit in cella collo- | 
tatum spectet ad vespertinam ceeli regionem, uti qui | 

erint ad aram immolantes aut sacrificia facientes spec- | 


tent ad partem ceeli orientis et simulacrum quod erit in 


zie, et ita vota suscipientes contueantur wdem et orien | 





* Marion Kennedy, daughter of “ Kilhenzie,” was 
great-great-great-grand-aunt to the present Marquis of 
Ailsa, and therefore her great-great-great-grandson, now 
living, is his Lordship’s fifth cousin. 


| videantur ad orientem spectare.’ 
I want to find out | P 
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tem ceeli, ipsaque simulacra videantur exorientia’ (vide- 
tur omnino legendum ‘ex oriente’) ‘ contueri supplicantes 
et sacrificantes, quod aras omnes Deorum necesse esse 
Contraria ratio in 
Templo Dei fuit observata, porta enim ejus obversa fuit 
orienti, et porte illi opposita fuit ara, ita ut qui ad aram 
sacrificabant vel supplicabant wdem contuentes ad occi- 
dentalem ceeli obverterentur eamque spectent . . . . 
Pontificii et qui primi Christianorum sdes sacras ita 
constituerunt ut et populus orans et qui ad aras sacra 
peragit sacerdos obvertatur ad orientem cceli regionem, 
videntur consulto contrarie Judgorum consuetudini qui ad 
occidentem conversi adorabant, sed sic imprudentes Eth- 
nicorum mori sese conformarunt.”— Villulpandi et Capelli 
Templi Hieros. Delineatio, p. 29, prefixed to vol. i. of Bp. 
Walton's Polyglott, London, 1656. 

“ There were, however, some circumstances not under 
the control of the Christians, which produced other modi- 
fications in the forms and details of churches; such in- 
deed as would overthrow all our reasoning, if it were 
fair to bring them into question at all... Of the circum- 
stances to which I allude, the most frequent, and in its 
effects on church architecture, the most lamentable, was 
the conversion of heathen temples into churches ... . 
To this cause we may trace some of the anomalies in the 
churches of Rome; as, for instance, that being built 
originally for a worship which did not respect the east 
as the point towards which we should pray, the temples, 
and consequently the churches into which they were con- 
verted, are not arranged in a distinctively Christian 
manner in this respect; a fault which is very common 
in the modern Romish places of = in this king- 
dom.”—Churches; their Structure, &c., by Rev. G. A. 
Poole. London, 1850, p. 24. 

The remarkable discrepancy between the above 
statements need not be pointed out. Allow me, 
therefore, to ask merely, — 

1. Do the existing remains of Greek and_ Ro- 
man temples indicate that this orientation was 
usually observed ? 

2. Which of the churches at Rome illustrate 
Mr. Poole’s remarks on the conversion of temples 
into churches ? 

3. What rule appears to have been observed in 


by Romanists ? QuipaM. 





A Basytontan Princess.—In 1844 was pub- 
lished in London, by Henry Colburn, Memoirs of 
a Babylonian Princess, written by Herself. Maria 
Theresa Asmar, the daughter of a Christian Emir, 
who had large possessions at Bagdad, Nineveh, 
and Babylon. Can anyone give me an account of 
her subsequent career? She appears to have 
travelled all the East, and all Europe; and at the 
date stated, was about thirty-six years of age.* 

S. Repmonp. 





[* In the following year Hatchard & Son published 
another work by this Princess, who was then residing at 
No. 21, King Street, Portman Square, namely, Prophecy 
and Lamentation ; or, a Voice from the East. An Appeal 
to the Women of England, on the Regeneration of the 
East, &c. Dedicated, by special permission, to Her 
Majesty, 8vo. 1845, With a portrait of the Princess.— 
Ep. ] 
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Curstcan Lecrures: Kixe or Spaw. ~ A 
Treatise on Fractures and Gun-shot Wounds, by 
W. Clancey, M.D., London, 1768, contains what 
was then known and practised, set forth in a plain 
and unassuming style. The short Preface rather 
affects learning, and gives no references. In it 
we are told that “clinical lectures are at least as 
old as Vespasian.” And those who seek out-of- 


the-way remedies, are compared to the King of 


Spain, who lost land by looking too mu h at the 
sky. Which King? And what clinical lecturer ? 
. M. R. C. 8. 
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Concers AND Macxerer. — In the Year Book, | 


Trin. 18. Edw. II. p. 619, there is reported a case 
of Quo Warranto brought against an abbot who 
was lord of part of an island, to asce rtain on what 
ground he claimed to have for every thousand of 
mackerel 18d. from his franc-tenants who fished 
on the sea. The abbot pleaded that from time 


beyond the memory of man, down to the reign of 


King Henry ILI. he and his predecessors had been 
entitled to have 18d. for every hundred of congers 
taken within the franchise, rendering to the king 
so much a year for the fishery; and that in the 
time of the same king, there was in those parts a 
failure of congers, and an abundance of mackerel, 
by reason whereof the king ordained throughout 
this lordship that they might fish mackerel, re- 
serving to himself, &c. The defence, in effect, 
amounted to this, that the king having within his 
own lordships changed the franchise from congers 
to mackerel, the abbot had done the like. The 
case appears to have gone off upon a point of law; 
but what I wish attention to the 
point of natural history, that at some time in the 
reign of Henry IIL. the fishery of congers failed 
in the waters round a certain island (not named), 
and was replaced by an abundance of mackerel. 
Can any further information be given upon this 
point ? XAVIER. 


to draw is 


Dunwett ann Trittet. —I have a miniature 
in oils, which appears from papers found in the 
case with it, to be the portrait of Joseph Dun- 
well, Esq. ; and to have been painted by P. Trillet 
in the year 1759, or 1760. I should be obliged 
by any information respecting the subject, or the 
artist, N. B. 

Easter AnD Whuitsuntipe Vranps. — Baked 
custard is eaten at Easter in Norfolk, and cheese- 
cakes at Whitsuntide. Is the custom known in 
other counties, and what is its origin ? Cuser. 


EmMBALMING THE Deap.—Is this still practised 
professionally, except occasionally in royal obse- 
quies, and by whom ? By surgeons or under- 
takers? In the year 1684, it was certainly a 
department of the latter trade ; witness the follow- 
ing advertisement taken from the London Gazette 
of Aug. 18, of that year : — 
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“ William Russel, coflin-maker, who hath the art of 
preserving dead bodies without embowelling, sear-cloth. 
ing, cutting, or mangling any part thereof, and hath 


used it to the great satisfaction of those honourable per 





sons by whom he hath been emploved, lives at the sign 

of the Four Coffins in Fleet Street. Coffins ready-made, 
und the bedy prese: r five pounds.” 

ABRACADABRA, 

Faminy Reotsters.— Will any reader of “N 








m me best manner of forming 
I , and deaths, 
and tell me where I can obtain books best } 
for the purpose ? James Key, 


Jalham, Surrey 


& Q.” infor 





suite 


Founpation Stones or Cuuncues. — A query 
was inserted in “ N. & Q.” (1* S. v. 585), which 
has never elicited a satisfactory reply. ‘The querist 
(Mr. Avtcrorr) is unknown to me, but he and 
the Editor will probably permit me to repeat the 
question, in the hope of a more favourable result. 
“ When did the laying of foundation stones first 
become a ceremony ? What o/d foundation stones 
have been restored to light, showing (whether by 
and the 
accessories used, such as oil, corn, wine, &e.?’ 
l'o this query I would add the following on my 
own behalf: Where was, in Saxon or Roman 
times, the usual position of the foundation stone, 
at the eust or west end of the church? An early 
reply to these questions irom some competent 
authority would aid me considerably in a present 
difficulty, and no doubt be a ceptable information 
to many ther readers of “ N. & Q.’ 


inscriptions or coins) the date of laying 


i. venues 

Chester 
“ Gustavipes;” Ben Jonson In an account 
of Columbia College Library (New York, 1861), 
[ find at the close the following rema 


“ But the greatest curiosity of the kind we have kept 


ri 


for the last: it is the signature of * Benj. Jonsonij,’ ia 
a remarkably rare | 0k, of which n scholar or book, 
bibliographical or historical, can thus far give us any 
inkling. Itis an heroic Latin poem, Gustavides, an eulo- 
gium in verse on the Acts and Character of the Li 
the North, by Clemens Wenceslaus, printed at Leyd 
1631, — the year of the battle of Lutzen, in which Gus- 
tavus fell. Can this old vellum-bound curiosity of liter- 
ature have been owned by ‘Rare Ben,’ or by som 


ordinary Benjamin? No competent judge to whom w 
have shown it doubts the genuinenes 
as that of the great dramatist.” 





the aute 
Can any of your rea lers give me an account ol 
this book, and answer the query oi the writer? 
J. C. Luypsar. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Bisnor Horne anp THe Great Masters.—In 
Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, by Bishop 
Horne, the prelate remarks that he “ cannot learn 
that any great master has ever yet selected the 
incident of our Lord’s turning and looking upon 
Peter as the subject of a picture . . . What effect 
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> wo 


that look must have had on the heart and the | 


ountenance of Peter, every one may perhaps in 
some degree conceive ; but it is utterly impossible 

r any words to describe, or, I believe, even for 
the pencil of a Guido to express.” 

Is the Bishop correct in thinking that the in- 
ident alluded to has never been selected by any 
great master ! J. Macray. 

“Tur History or tue Kines or Scorianp.” 
-There now lies open before me a 4to. volume 
of about 200 pages, “by an Impartial ‘Hand,” 
entitled The History of th Lives and Reigns of 
the Kings of Scotland, &e., and published in 
Dublin in the year 1722. Can you oblige me 
with the author’s name ? An Account of the Re- 
bellion in Scotland in the Year 1715, and A De- 
scription of the Kingdom of Scotland, and the Isles 
thereunto belonging, have been appended. 

Anubs. 


Historican Auusion. — A writer in a weekly 
periodical, speaking of the advantages to mankind 
in general from sceptics (in the true sense 
word), says : — 

“To whom do we owe it that our young men are not 

w called uj 
say that 2 woman may contend against a king: 

This I apprehend must refer to some enactment 
in the reign of King Henry VIIL, but I cannot 
find anyone who can inform me about it. Can 
any of your readers assist me ? E. D. H. 

Jaquenine or Hamaurt (2% 8, xi. 218.) — 
Would Mr, Il. D’Aveney 
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of the | 


n to declare that it is false and impious to | 


have the kindness to 


inform me whether I gather correctly from his | 


remarks, that there are memoirs or biographical 
notices of Jaqueline to be found in Dutch? And 
if this be the case, could he kindly tell me their 
titles, or where I could procure them? I am 
engaged in compiling a series of royal biogra- 
phies; and as Jaqueline enters my series under 
the title derived from one of her marriages, I am 
nxious to throw as much light as possible on her 
mysterious career; but as Dutch is a tongue of 
which I am totally ignorant, I must rely on the 


kindness of some one better informed than myself | 


to tell me whether that language affords any 
works suited to my purpose. HERMENTRUDE. 


Martetorr.— The Rev. Edmund Mapletoft, 


Rector of Burton, married Elizabeth, daughter of | 


William Kilborne, Esq., of Louth, Nov. 5, 1687. 
Had they any issue ? P. R. 

Laurence Marsu occurs, in the books of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, as born Aug. 6, 1620, Was 
he afterwards M.P. for Surrey ? | C J. R. 
A Prepviction. — In some of your late num- 
vers various prophecies have been recorded. | 
now forward one extracted from the margin of a 
manuscript of St. Austin’s works, written on vel- 
lum; the ownership of which has been traced to 
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Thomas Jameson, or Seddon, of Ashton in Makes- 
field, a seminary priest, who left Douay for Eng- 
Jand, 22nd April, 1697: — 

Pater¢ 


bioMa 





Janet 
1695. 


in primis Richardi Nampole, deinde 


“ Hie liber fuit 
per multas manus devenit ad Georgium Hodgson qui 
eundem dono dedit Thome May et pradictus Dominus 
May amicus meus non vulgaris dedit Thome Jameson. 
en time shall come that M and D 

h its own fift shall joyned be, 
And followed by an X and C, 
Chen Brittain shall tremble at the blue Lilly; 
For the rejected stone (to men : 
Anathema) is placed again. 
Ihe beauteous fabrick’s ornament, 
lo be desertor’s punishment. 
A wood from Caledonian Isle 
Shall fleet twixt Mullin fort and Pile; 
From whence a Lyon issues forth, 
Assisted by his friends i’ th’ North, 
Whose terrifying roar shxll sound 
From point to point of Brittish ground. 
Before his face God’s Angel 











lo guard him from all harme of blowe 
And crush his proud rebellious foes; 
rill Tyger, Wolf, and Ape are slaine, 
A never trouble more his reigne; 





rhen peace and truth shall rise againe. 

It is not possible to say by which, if by any of 
the previous owners of the book, this prophecy 
was recorded ; it is certainly by an older hand 
than Mr. Jameson's. The of fulfilment, 
though distant when the prophecy was made, is 
now within the compass of the present generation. 
The year 1890 will test its accuracy. Can any of 
your readers state any particulars of Thomas 
Jameson, Richard Hampole, George Hodgson, or 
Thomas May, the whilom owners of this venerable 
volume ? A. E. L. 

Qvorations Wantep.— The motto to one of 
Turner's pictures is “ The bridal of the earth and 
sky.” Can you tell me whence he obtained this 
line? In the collection of old songs lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chappell, I find one stated to 
have been popular before 1652, which contains 
the following verse: — 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
rhe bridal of the earth and sky, 
rhe dew shall weep thy fall to night, 
For thou with all thy sweets must die. 





Does the expression occur nowhere else? Qu. 
The author ? Lionex J. Roprnson. 


“ Cosi colui del colpo non accorto, 
Andava combattendo ed era morto.” 
These lines are generally ascribed to Ariosto. 
I think he is not the author. Whois? And if 
in Ariosto, where ? M. E. 





[* As stated by Mr. Chappell, this song is an altera- 
tion of the celebrated poem by George Herbert, entitled 
“Sunday,” and is quoted from Universal Harmony, 1746 
--Ep. ] 
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“The lark hath got a most fantastic pipe, 
With no more music than a snipe, 
Whereas the cuckoo’s note 


Ts measured and cot 1pose 1 by roto; 
Its method is distinct and clear, 

And dwells 

Like bells 


Upon the ear, 
Which is the sweetest music one can hear, 
Mortimer CoLuins. 


” 


“ It was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon — 


smiled beneath her ray,” &e, 


. FE. “t qualem infe lix amisit Mantua campum, 
ntem niyeos herboso flumine cygnos.” 
ve B. W. 
The lines inquired for by C. J. W. are by Dod- 
dridge. In a little collection of 100 oe pub- 
lished by the Rev. J. C. 
Spiritual Songs, the last stanza of Hymn 39 stands 
as follows :— 


“Then let the whee!s of nature roll 


Yet onward to decay ; 
We long to hail the rising sun, 
That brings th’ eternal day.” | 
aie ° | 
he same hymn ears in other collections 


yv) 
. * hes vi 
nnder a very dilicrent form; for instance, in a 
hymn-book now before me, the above-quoted 
stanza reads 


“Ve wh 





thus: — 


Is of nature, speed your course, 





sponsible for the alteration ¢ Libya. 


Roscozr. —I saw, some years 2go, a bas-relief 
circular plaster cast, between eight and nine 
inches in diameter, of the head of the historian. 
[I shall be obliged to anybody who can tell me 
whether it is now in existence; and, if it is, 
how a sight of it may b : obtained. S. R. M. 


Sermon on Cuartres I. —I have lying before | 


me a 12mo sermon, with the following title- 
page : — : 

A Sermon Preach’d on the Anniversary-Fast for the 
Mart tyrdom of King Charles I. At Court. In the last 
Century. 

” # Bene Agere & male Pati Regium est. 
os Judges xix. 30. 

“ London: Printed by H. Hills, in Black-fryars, near 
the Water-side, for the Benefit of the Poor, 1709.” 

Is the author known ? From the style, I should 
conjecture that it was composed not very long 
before the date of publication. S. C. 

“Sun anp Wrar enone.” — Can any explana- 
tion be given of the origin of the sign, “The Sun 
and W hal ale eb me,” which is attached to an inn in 


Essex ? L. A. M. 
Ricwarp Anp Ilexry Swrixcienvurst. — The 





Ryle under the name of 


spon lents say who is | 
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former, born in 1598, is believed to have been 
| connected with the first East India Company, 
Particulars desired. C. J. R. 
Srernenson.— The Rev. A. Stephenson, A.M,, 
Rector of Foulmire, married Mary, 2nd daughter 
of the above-named William Kilborne. Are there 
any descendants of this marriage now living ? 
P. R. 
Suirpstor.— Has Slipslop any earlier existence 
than Fielding’s Mrs. Slipstop? Johnson's Dic. 
tionary describes slip slop as meaning bad liquor. 


W.IL. 


Titre Paces. —I should like to obtain the 
title-pages, &c., of the two following books : — 
1. Octavo, pp. 434. Running title, Devotions of 
Roman Church. Imp imatur, Sam. Parker, 
June 1, 1673. Lettered, on the original bindi ng, 
* Reflections on the Church of Rome.” 

Octavo, pp. 140. Fables (16), illustrated 
with sixteen well engraved plates. S. Wale, delin.; 
T. Simpson, scu/pt. Bound elegantly by some 
former owner. E. D. 


TuHackwett Famimy. — What is the origin of 
the surname “ Thackwell,” and when does it first 
appear in history, oflicial documents, printed 
papers, &c.? Is there any name similar to it in 
Domesday Book? I believe “ Thackwell” is a 
Saxon name. Lower, in his Patronymica Britan- 
nica, asserts that it is a corruption or abbreviation 
of the words “at the oak well;” and that the 
family which first bore this surname lived at a 
honse near a well, shaded by a large oak; or 
owned an estate in which there was such a shaded 
well. Burke says that it was formerly written 
“ Thekell, Tekell, Tickell,” &c. A family named 
“Thackwell” have resided in Worcestershire, or 
have been connected with that county, since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The “ Rye” 
estate in the parish of Berrow, W orcestershire, has 
belonged to the Thackwells from a very early 
date. A Supscriser. 


Usiversan Socrety.— I possess half a dozen 
blank certificates of membership for a U niversal 
| Society, and of which the following isaac opy:— 
| No 360. Class 4", 


“Universit Society. 
Abrm Robarts, Esq., Will™ Curtis, Esq., M.P., and Ald 
Ellis Were, Esq., Thos. Hornyold, Esq., Jos?® Berwick, 
sq. & Co., Treasurers. 

“This is to Certify that is duly Admitted a 
Member of the Universal Society, this —— day of —— 
179—, and has Subscribed on the Life of ——-——, Aged 
—— Years or thereabouts for ———— Shares. 

“ Ente —— 





Agent 
* (Signed) W. Hance, Secreta 
These certificates are engraved somewhat in » the 
| form of a bank-note. On the right side is a female 
figure with a cornucopia and anchor, and the 
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motto “Our trust is in God.” 
name is “ Kidgell,” London. 

I have three Nos. of Class 4th, viz. 360, 361, 
$62, and three Nos. of Class 6th, viz. 368, 371, 372. 
The numbers of the certificate and class are writ- 
ten. 

I would be obliged by any information regard- 
ing this “ Universal Society,” its origin, objects 
gnd meaning. INQUISITOR. 





Queries With Auswers. 


Tae Farmers-Genrrat. — We occasionally 
meet with engravings which are said to be “ from 
the original in the collection of the Farmers- 
General,” or some equivalent expression. I pre- 
sume that these Farmers-General were those of 
France; but why had they a collection of paint- 
Where was it deposited, 
can now be learnt about it ? 

Philadelphia. 


ings ? 


Bar-Pornt. 


[The Fermiers-Généraux were rich bankers or capi- | : 1731 
/ in fol, 


before the Revolution of ’93, farmed the 
State revenues. As their profits were great, they made 
enormous fortunes, The style of living of these princes 
of finance rivalled that of the princes of royal blood. 
Their hotels, furniture, works of art, and equipages were 
of the most luxurious and costly description. Previous 
to the establishment in France of an administration of the 
Fine Arts, and of exhibitions organised by the govern- 
ment, there were private exhibitions to which the ublic 
was admitted. The Fermiers-Gén¢éraux, who were * nes 
to possess the finest works of living artists, were requested 
to allow them to figure at these exhibitions. These 
tings were subsequently engraved, and the collection 
tion des Fermiers- 


talists, who, 








these engravings was called La Colles 
neraux. There is a very fine edition of La Fontaine's 
Fables, the engravings of which are from that collec- 
tion, | 
Poacnep. — What is the derivation of this word 
T+ eae 
[*To poach eggs” comes to us immediately from the 
French “Pocher des ceufs.” “Pocher” was formerly 
‘pauleer””; hence, “ Paulcer un couf.” There was also 
the phrase “ Paulver les veux ” (to punch the eyes), which 
is led to the idea that “ Paulcer” meant 
ere,” or, as we now say, to gouge. For this last deriva- 
nu, however, we cannot hold ourselves responsible. Some 
have Suppose 1, and, we think, reasonably, that “ To poach 
eggs" is literally to pocket them, from the Fr poche, a 
pocket. We beg leave to mention in ex xplanation, and for 
the special benefit of such of our re aders as appreciate 
poached eggs, that there is a culinary instrume nt espe- 
ially designed for poaching. It consists of an upright, 
'o which are anne xed, at equal distances, a series of small 
re , or sh: allow pocke ts, into each of which, the shell 
ing broken, an egg is turned out raw. Boil moderate ly, 

nl the result i a ny leggs.” See *N. & Q! ond 

! 











in the phrase * poached-eggs ?” 





% Poached eggs were formerly “ Potched eggs,” 
or * Poc hed e i 
Lorp Srrarrorp.—Is there any evidence 


whatever (exce pt Howell's Letter, book 1. sect. 5, 
Letter 23 3, dated 1 July, 1629), that Strafford was 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland before 1633 ? 


and what else | 


* pollic e eli- | 
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The engraver's | Beatson gives the date of his appointment, 25 
| July, 


1633. Jesse (Mem. al the Court under the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. 128), says “in Fe bruary, 1635, 
he was nominated Lord Deput y of Ireland.’ 

a 

[From the despatch of Secretary Coke, addressed to 
Chancellor Loftus and the Earl of Cork, Lords Justices 
of Ireland (included in the Sér: afforde Corre ‘© dence, i. 
63), it appears that Wentworth was appointed Lord De- 
puty of that country on or about the 12th day of January, 
1634; but the task of settling his northern presidency, 
of which he st till retained the government; of arranging 
his private affairs; and, above all, the difiiculty of reach - 
ing the new scene of his labours, de — his arrival in 
Dublin till the last week of July, 16: His first com- 
munication from that city, which is ‘edivened to the 
Lord Treasurer in London, bears date the 3rd of August, 
in the last-mentioned year. ] 

Dr. N oy — Can you give me any informa- 
tion about Dr. Norton, who was appointe d preacher 
of Gray's Inn fe the 1 room of Dr. Robert Moss, 
Dean of Ely, in 1729, Mz ry 15% The books of 
Gray’s Inn do not even give his Christian name. 
He was succeeded by the elder Dr. Henry Stebbing 
Nov. 2, the opponent of Hoadly, anil 
critic of Warburton. He seems to have held his 
office only a short time; but as he was D.D. at 
the time of his election, and came between two 


} 
men of some note, I cannot suppose he was quite 


undistinguished. J. A. Li. 
[ William Norton was educated at King’s College, Cam- 


He was not 
ns, but for his 
laborious parochial duties, for he was not o = preacher 
of Gray’s Inn, but Rector of Walkern, Hk ‘ar of St. 
Nicholas, De} { » and Rector of St. Paul, in the same 
parish, He died on May 21, 1731.) 


bridge, A.B 1709; A.M. 1713; D.D. 1 
“ distinguished ” for his literary prod 








Simon or Suppury. — 


“] have seen in a church of Sudbury, in Suffolk, a skull 





which is show n to strangers for the skull of this Bishop 
(Simon of Sudbury), and probably it is the true one.” 
bourne’s Anti quit tates Vuloares (New castle, 1725), | 
179, n. 

Is this skull still one of the “lions” of the 
place ? E. H. A. 

[Tom Martin of Palgrave has also the following jot- 
tin; ¢ respecting this skull in his Church oe ii, 99: 
ad Dee. 7, 1727, I saw at St. Gregory’s church in Sudbury, 


the head of Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Canter- 


| bury, who was beheaded in Wat Tyler’s rebellion. The 


under jaw is lust, and all the teeth are plucked out of the 
upper. Great part of the skin is remaining upon it, with 
part of the ears, nose, and muscles in the nape of the 
neck, which are like a sponge, or spongious leather. The 
sexton often puts in fictitious teeth, &c., which are soon 
pilfered, or sold by him.” Gough, too, has a notice of 
it in his Sepulehral Monuments, vol. i. part i. page 
Ixxv. He says,“ Abp. Sudbury’s head is shown enctesed { 
within a grate at St. Gregory’s church, Sudbury, whe 
that prelate and his brother founded a college on the site 
of their father’s house. The skin and the ears are dried 

n, and the jaw is fullen, as they pretend from the blows 
he received Le the rebels lying. Godwyn (edit. 
Richardson, p. 120), however, affirms, that both the body 
and head we ee -arried to Canterbury, and there buried in 
the cathedral,” ] 












James Howeti. — Can any antiquary of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, give me the exact date of the 
election of James Howell as M.P. for that borough, 
in 1627 or 1628° | ee A 

[Charles 1. dissolved the parliament on the 15th June, 
1626, and summoned a new one to meet on the Isth 
March, 1627 In the last mentioned, Howell, who was 
» Lord Serope (afierwards Earl of Sunder- 
land), the Lord President of the north, was, through that 
patron’s interest, elected by the corporation of Richmond 
to represent them in the parliament of 1627. — See Par- 
lramentary ITist ry. | 

A Paratine. — What is meant by “a Pala- 
tine”? I copy the following from the Burial 
Register of a parish in Kent : — 

“ 1736, Margaret Evreest, a Palatine.” 

“ 1745, Andrew Hesler, a Palatine, aged 85.” 

There are other similar entries. L. L. 

[A Palatine is one of those poor Protestants, 7000 in 
number, who were driven by the French from their 





homes on the banks of the Rhine at the commencement 
of the last century. On their arrival in England they 
encamped on Blackheath and Camberwell Common. 
A brief was granted to collect alms for them. About 


500 families settled about Limerick, in Ireland; but the 
majority emigrated to Pennsylvania, where they were 
kindly treated by the Friends. For notices of these poor 
Palatines conswt Zhe Annals of Queen Anne, 1709, 8vo, 
pp. 166-168; DBoyer’s Political State of Great Britain, 
133, 276-280; and “N. & Q.” 1* 8, xi. 87, 172, 251.) 


Replies, 


DOMESDAY BOOK: COLIBERT, 
(3 S. i. 187.) 

The “firmi mit septimanarum” at Lanpiran 
means a corvée performed by the tenant upon the 
lord’s land during that period, being the substi- 
tute for the more honourable service of rent. 

The cotsetla of the Rectitudines performed simi- 
lar base services. “On sumon he sceal xelce mon- 
dxge ofer geares fyrst his laforde wyrcan, odd 111 
dagas wlcre wucan on herfest, ne dSearf he land- 
gafol syllan"; ¢. e. in some lands he is obliged to 
work for his lord every Monday throughout the 
year, or three days every week in August. He 
is not bound to pay rent. 

The ancient Latin translation of the Rectitudines 
gives also another duration of an English corvée, 
which more nearly agrees with that which is re- 
corded in Domesday : “Apud quosdam operatur 
per totum Augustum omni die,” &c. The coun- 
terpart of this passage is not to be found in the 
English original. 

I will also refer Kernow to the extracts given 
by Mr. Thorpe in his Glossary to the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England, sub voce “ bén-yes.” 
For further information Ducange may be con- 
sulted for colibert.  BGe 








Kernow asks for information concerning that 
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class of villein denominated colibert. Perhaps the 
following may be of use to him. 

Coliberts (coliberti) were tenants in socage, and 
particularly such villeins as were manumitied or 
made freemen (Jacob, Law Dictionary.) The 
™ I. piscopus 


word occurs in Domesday, Somerset : 
Winton, tenet Fantone, ibi quater xx villani, et 
quater xxii bordarii, et Ixx servi, xvi coliberti, et 
xviii porearii”; and unde r Gloucestershire, “ Brie. 
tric, filius Algari tenebat Turnebiri T. R. E. jbj 
xxiii bordarii, et xv rvi, et xv coliberti, ibi ij 
molendini,” &e. 

They were a middle sort of tenants, between 
servile and free, or such as held their freedom of 
tenure under condition of such works and services, 
They were sold, given, and exchanged like serfs, 
instances of which may be adduced from various 








sources. 
The Cartulaire de Cl Abbaye de Saint- Pere d 
Chartres, published by the French government 
in 1840, supplies several examples. By a charter 
| dated about 1080, Earl Tedbaldus gives to the 
| abbey certain coliberis, whom he describes as 
ihe quosd um servos mei juris, natos ex servis meis 
ancillisque san ti Petri Carnotensis, cum uno 
servo meo libero.” 

By another charter, dated about 1070, other 
coliberts, with their cousin, and his wife and chil- 
dren were granted to the abbey. About the same 
time Hugo, named Brustans Salicem, gave to the 
abbey a coliberta, together with a fourth part of 
the church and vill of Guiri, and other pro- 
perty. 

Between 1089 and 1101, Frederic gives to the 
abbey his colibert named Robert, and his sister 
Eremburg, that they may be coliberts of the 
abbey. 

In the year 1061, Hugo grants his colibert, 
Letaldus, with his wife, his brother, and _ their 
children, on condition that they should remain 
free in the service of the abbey. 

By another charter (1013-1033), a colibert of 
the abbey, named Vivian, and his wife, who had 
killed a serf, were given, together with their money, 
by the abbey to William, a knight, the serf’s lord, 
in order that their lives might be spared ; but 
| their sons were retained to the use of the abbey, 

while those who should be born afterwards, would 
be serfs, and belong to William. 
W. H. Harr, F.S.A. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


I don’t know whether H. C. C. intends his 
specimens of Domesday as a portion of another 
version in course of threatened preparation, but 
he will do well to pause over some of his sentences, 
and some of his variations from the original, be- 
fore he finally adopts them. He has done good 
service by drawing attention to the slips which 


[34 S. I. Man. 29, 69, 
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have occurred in that which he first notices, and it 
3 well that considerable caution should be used in 
the matter. Perhaps, however, all specimens 
hould be tenderly dealt with. Certainly one 
jssued as regards the county of Ilampshire should 
not be roughly touched; and yet it is from a gen- 

man at Winchester, who is known te have 


” a great deal re pecting the antiquiti *s of 


the county. The anxiety to put something out, 
if only to occupy the ground, often leads to care- 
lessness, and it is also easy to concentrate crili- 
cism on any passage. One cannot think “ de ii 

las” is anything but a slip of the pen or press ; 
so also may be the other literal errors which are 
not creditable. 

But let H. C. C. look to Ais substitution of 
“carucate ” for “ caruce ” in the fourth line (be- 
fore he i so ho« ked at the blunders of some p ‘= 
ple), and say why he makes the surveyors talk 
such arrant nonsense as that there are twenty-six 
plough-7ands in one part of the manor, and there 
Tw lve more pli ug h-lands 
than actually exist! 1 think it will appear to 
most readers that such a specimen of extension re- 


weht be tivelve mor 


juires revision, and that the meaning there is that 
there might be twelve more ploughs. So also in 
the sentence “ pratum i carucate,” meadow for 
one plough-land. A glaring anomaly, and of course 
scomplete perversion of the meaning. 

Whether it is advisible to substitute the » for 
the wu of the original, and capit ils for smaller 
letters are matters of taste, upon which there will 
be the usual amount of concord; but I protest 
iwainst any extension which introduces, even in 





brackets, words apparently necessary for the con 





struction, but not in the original. ‘This is extend 
r indeed, and may stop only where the author 
pleases. However proper such addition may b 
in notes, they should be kept out of the text. 
yy A 
In the Exet r Domesday Book (see Oliv r, 
Ve nasticon Diecesis Ex miensi > P- 72,) “ ij man- 
siones” are substituted for “ii tre”: “ GWG. ... 
reddebant canonichis S. Pierani firmam quatuor 
septimanarum.” . . . “ Iste ii mansiones reddebant 
decano pro consuetudine xx solidos preter pre- 
dictam firmam.” ‘The “firmam quatuor septi- 
manarum ” was the finding a provision or m 1in- 
tenance for four weeks, or a pecuniary equivalent 
sagreed instead of it. ‘There are several other 
examples in Domesday Book : as “ firma,” for ten 
nights, for three nights, for one night, for one 


lay, and even for half a night; and in some cases 
the nature and amount of the maintenance was 
pecified; so when a pecuniary equivalent was 
settled, it was in fact a kind of rent. Colibert, 
Co-libertus, was a tenant something between ser- 
vile and free. They were manumitted or enfran- 
hised ; but upon ‘the condition of performing 


certain services, or paying a certain acknowledg- 
ment to the lord of tl vi! Wa. S 


Must have been born 
Damned Barb hi 
MS. No. 7 1 
authors, collected by 
ventry. The name of 
conferred by his god-fat! 

i ] ism; at all ey : ) I 
Leather-sellers’ Company show that he bore it 
five-an l-twenty years be for > the commencement 


of the Civil War. Nearly all our baptismal names 





have 2 meaning in some foreign lancuage, either 
Ilebrew or Greek cenerally; and it does not 
me ; id that, just after our church ser- 
had discarded a foreign language, earnest 

should have pr ul the equivalent intel 
ll 


ligible English word to the unintellig 


} 
ou 
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one: nor does the name of Praise God appear to 
me more singular than the French Dieudonné or 


Jean Baptiste, or than the English Charity and 
Patien Tl 


ful in the seurrility of vulgar nicknames than they 


e Stuart faction were more success- 
were in the field, and revenged then s on theh 

{ such among them: the 
irbone was easily trans- 


opponents by itterin 
respectable name of | 
formed into the odd one of Barebones, the appear- 
lly when coupled 


ance and sound of which, especial! 
with an unusual baptismal name, must have been 
} ' T WW 4 


r 
> 
, 


very droll. In 1653 Cromwell nominated persons 
to form a convention or parliament. Barbone 
was one of the seven Londoners selected. Of this 


convention Rous was president, but the Stuart 
faction appear to have thought Praise-God Bare- 





bor i droller na than any they could extract 
rom Rous, and hence termed the Parliament 
derisi P.-G. Barebones’ Parliament. Barbone 





does not seem to have been a member of any 
other Parliament, but after the death of the Pro- 
tector, he headed a dey n petitioning parlia- 
ment not to recall Stuarts; and we suppose 
that his being sent to the Tower was a pitiful 
revenge of the disreputable king, for his conduct 
on the occasion. Poor Barbone must have then 
been nearly seventy, but Charles II. allowed no 
such maudlin sentiments as respect for age to slip 
in between himself and his revenge. Barbone not 
improbably actually had at one time a shop in 
Fleet Street A jocose member of parliament, 
about 1654, proposed that the act, or ordinance, 
secularising marriage, should be bound in ealf- 
skin purchased at Mr. Barbone’s shop in Fleet 
Street; but in 1676 we find him paying 25/. a- 
year for a house in Shoe Lane, and giving evi- 
dence, quoted by J. P. Malcolm in his Londinum 











Redivivum, in which he described himself as being 
eighty years of age, and to have resided twenty- 
five years in the parish of St. Dunstan's in the 
West. But, why is Barbone termed a fanatic ? 
Ile seems, like many another, to have had confi- 
dence in the great man who then ruled over 
England; but surely there was in this no fanati- 
cism. I should be inclined to assert that, pre- 
ferring Charles I. and IL. to H. H. would argue 
far more fanaticism than the having confidence 
in H. H. When affairs were not going on in the 
Crimea as we could {have wished them, I not 
unfrequently heard the memory of that mighty 
name invoked, coupled with that of a greater 
soldier, but hardly so creat aman, whose loss we 
had then recently had to deplore. Darbone, from 
all we know, was simply a quiet-going substantial 
tradesman, possibly a zealous vestryman. His 
son, the speculator, was Dr. Nicholas Barbone. 
Ile built the houses on the site of Essex Street, 
Strand, Exeter Change, and Red Lion Square; 
and was the promoter of the Phenix Fire Office 
in 1682. He rebuilt the house in Crane Court, 
now occupied by the Scottish Corporation. 

What is your authority for Barbon Square, 
near Gerrard Street ? I do not find it mentioned 
in Hatton, nor in 1722 edition of Strype, nor by 
the parish clerks. 

I remember to have met with the elder Bar- 
bone’s name twice in the Lires of the Norths. I 
think it is there once spelt Bar, once Barebone. 
Can this be the autobiography alluded to by Mr. 
Crosstey ? If so, it was published sev ral years 
ago. Ww. 

[Our notice of Barbon Square was quot from a 
biographical sketch of Praise-God Barebone prefixed to 
a work entitled, “A Word to 





Fanatics, Puritans, and 
Sectaries; or, New Preachers New! Green, the Felt- 
maker, Spencer, the Lorse-rubber, Quartermine the 
Brewer's Clarke, with some few others, that are mighty 
Sticklers in this new kinde of talking Trade, which m ny 
ignorant Coxcombes call Preaching. Whereunto is added 
the last Tumult in Fleet-street, raised by the disorderly 
preachment, pratings, and pratling of Mr. Barebones the 
Leather-seller, and Mr. Greene the Felt-maker, on Sunday 
last, the 19th Dec, 1641. With an authentic Portrait 
and Memoir of Mr. Praise-God Barebone, the Fanatic 
leader of the Republican Parliament, denominated after 
him, Barebone’s Parliament. London: Baynes and Son, 
8vo. 1821.” The portrait is dated “Anno 1653.” On 
Feb. 9, 1659-60, this * quiet-going ” leatherseller headed a 
number of petitioners at the door of the Louse of Com- 
mons; and being called in, in the name of the rest, he 
thus addressed the Speaker: “We are come to wait 
upon this honourable House with a petition from such 
as are lovers to the good old cause. The petitioners are 
such as have adhered to this parliament, and such as 
are lovers of justice, righteousness, freedom, and | 
nwealth, accounting it the best covernment. 
There are many subscriptions, I may say thousands, and 
in their names I do humbly present it to you.” Two 
days after, Pepys tells us in his Diary, “That the late 
petition of the fanatique people presented by Barebones 
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upon all sorts of people, was received by the House with 
thanks.” Barebone’s petition, with the Speaker's answer 
to it, was printed on a folio sheet on July 14, 16609, 
Barebone’s exertions for the good old cause appear to 
have exposed him to the rage of the populace ; for onthe 
12th Feb. Pepys remarks, “ To my father’s, where Charles 
Glascocke was overjoved to see how things are now: who 
told me the boys had last night broke Barebone’s win. 
dows.” On the 22nd our amusing Diarist adds, “ I ob. 
served this day how abominably Barebone’s windows are 
broke again last night.”—Epb. ] 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 
(2"4 §. xii. 436, 539; 3" S. i. 36, 133.) 

The subject of these degrees is shrouded in such 
mystery that I hope you will allow me to adda 
few particulars to those given by J. ‘R. The 
power of conferring degrees to the prejudice of 
the universities is given to the Abp. of Canter. 
bury by the 4th section of the Act 25 Hen. VIII. 
c.21. In the 6th section of the above act it is 
provided, “ that no manner of dispensations, licen- 


| cies, faculties,” &c., to be granted by authority of 


for the imposing of an oath [to abjure Charles Stuart) 


the said act, the tax on obtaining which from 
Rome, as formerly, was 4/. or upwards, should be 
put in execution until confirmed under the Great 
Seal, and enrolled in Chancery. The Book of 
Tuxation of Faculties referred to in the grant of 
the degree to R. M. J. is evidently the authority 
which determines whether a Faculty need pass 
the Great Seal or no, the act providing that “ mat- 
ters of no great importance,” which is explained 
to mean those on which the tax was under 4/1. 
should “ pass only by the Archbishop's Seal.” 
The Abp. of Canterbury may confer all the 
degrees which are granted by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the present holder of 
the see has conferred many different degrees. Only 
last year the archbishop conferred the degree of 
D.D. on the highly respected rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Bethnal Green. Dr. Buck, organist of 
Norwich cathedral; Dr. Pech, and several more, 
have received the degree of Mus. Doc. from Lam- 
beth. The degree of M.A. was conferred a few 
years ago on the present vicar of Folkestone, and 
on Mr. James Haddon, one of the mathematical 
masters of King’s College School, London. Other 
cases might be mentioned, as it is not uncommon 
to see a notice in The Times that such and such 4 
degree has been given at Lambeth, but the above 
will probably suffice. The Lambeth degree ot 
M.D. has been somewhat affected by the 21 & 22 
Vict. ¢. 90, the 15th section of which provides 
that only those M.D.s who have received their 
degree from the Abp. of Canterbury previous to 
the passing of the act (i. e. Aug. 2,1858), shall, as 
such, be qualified to be registered under it; but 
the 26th section expressly recognises Lambeth 
degrees of M.D. conferred after the act, although 
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the possessors must otherwise qualify themselves 
before they can be registered. 

The practice alluded to by F. Y. (3 S. i. 156) | 
of assuming the letters M.D. with the tacit assent 
of the College of Physicians, is a very objection- 
able one, and, if it really be still carried out, 
should, I think, be taken up by the universities. 

With regard to the precedence of Doctors in 
the several Faculties, Wharton, in his Zaw Lexi- 
con, states that they belong to the fourth class of 
Esquires. Stephen, in his Commentaries, ranks 
them next below Colonels, and above Esquires. 
Dod places them next to knights’ younger sons, 
and places Clergymen, Queen's Counsel, and ofli- 
cers styled Esquire in their commissions below 
them. 

One word as regards hoods. A correspondent 
of *N. & Q.” stated that it was ctiquette to wear 
the hood of the university to which the archbishop 
conferring the degree belonged. Lately, however, 
Ihave seen a clergyman, who has a Lambeth M.A. 
degree, officiating in an Oxford hood. Is there 
any rule ? * J. A. Px. 


GRAY’S ELEGY PARODIED. | 


(3 S. i. 197, 230.) 


An amusing parody of this celebrated poem is 
to be found in a small volume, entitled Occasional 
and Farewell Addresses delivered by W. H. Mur- 
ray, Esq. in the Theatres Royal and Adelphi, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Murray was, for many years, 
the lessee and favourite actor of the Edinburgh 
Theatres ; and on the opening or closing of either 
of his establishments, he invariably delivered an 
address of his own composition, and filled with 
pointed and happy allusions. ‘The address con- 
taining the parody on Gray's Elegy was spoken on 
the commencement of the season at the Adelphi, 
on June 25th, 1836. I heard the address, and 
shall never forget the shouts of laughter and ap- 
plause by which it was greeted. After bewailing 
the emptiness of the town, and the difficulty of 
keeping a theatre open during the summer season, 
Mr. Murray went on as follows : — 

“If I might venture, friends, to parody 

A verse or two of Gray’s famed elegy, 
Thus would I sing in imitative strains, 
The solitude which then around us reigns: — 
“ The year has toll’d the knell of fashion’s day, 
_And all her children seek the azure sea; 
E’en the Lord Provost, too, has flown away, 
And left the town to solitude and me. 
“ Now fades the glittering throng from Prince’s Street, 
And Charlotte Square a solemn stillness holds, 
Save when some doctor in his gig we meet 
Scenting a fever, or a few stray colds. 





y was accidentally omitted last week. — 


Ep. “ N, 
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“ Save when you hear some moping judge complain 
Of cruel fate which keeps him trom the hills; 
And makes him most reluctantly remain 
An ordinary lord upon the bills.* 
“ Though where the people go to when they roan 
Would puzzle Newton, For I’ll lay a crown 
Visit the Poles, there’s nobody * at home,’ 
Or try the Lropics, and they’re ‘out of town.’ 
“ You smile, but search Great Britain round about, 
From North to South, or where you please begin 
Depend on’t you'll find everybody out, 
And Ministers the only people in.” 





I have copied the parody, as it is short; and 
the volume containing it having a merely local 
interest, it is not much known. Mr. Murray, its 
author, was a man of remarkable and varied his- 
trionic ability. His Falstaff was a most unctuous 
impersonation, and he excelled in many of poor 
Farren’s parts: such as Uncle Foozle, Grand- 
father Whitehead, Hugo Bambino, &c. He was 
brother of Mrs. Henry Siddons —one of the most 
charming actresses who ever eraced the British 
stage; and whose private life was as pure and 
stainless as her public excellence was transcen- 


dent. Joun Payin Pues. 
Haverfordwest. 





American Cents (3 S. i. 208.) —I give a list 
of early American cents that I have in my pos- 
session. More minute particulars may be cb- 
tained by dropping me a line. 

I beg also to inform Cuarves Cray, M.D., that 
the Numismatic Chronicle, No. 77, or vol. xx. pp. 
66—76, contains many particulars on these coins. 
I have seen them often in the possession of col- 
lectors of the tokens of the latter part of the last 
century. Generally, the possessors are unaware 
what they are, or to what locality to place them. 

1. “ Auctori., ,Connec.” Bust. Rev. “Inde, , 4, 
et Lib. Britannia,” sitting. Exerg. 17% 

2. * Auctori. Connec.” Bust. Rev. 





Inde. et Lib.” 
' , ide 


Everg. 1787. Figure sitting on a globe, by s a 

shield. (The last much better executed). Connecticut. 
3. “Auctori., plebis.” Bust. Rev. “Indep. et Liber.” 

Excrg. 1787. Figure sitting on ——, right arm ona globe ; 


(Ve ry rare ) Connecticut. 

4. “1° Pluribus unum.” Fifteen stars placed trian- 
gularly, with rays starting from them, Letters on each 
star to denote each State, as K.KI.V.M.S8C., &e, 
Rev. “ Unanimity is the strength of Society.” A hand 
holding a scroll, inscribed “ Our cause is just.” Kentucky. 

5. “E, Pluribus , unum ,.” Shield with stripes across, 
and downward, Rev. “Nova Cesarea.” Exerg. 1787; 
head of a horse anda plough. New Jersey. 

6. “ Washington and Independence,” 1783, Laureated 
head. Rev. “ United States of America, one cent.” 

7. As above. A figure of Liberty seated, holding in 
right hand a branch of olive; left, a rod in it; a liberty 
cap; above “ United States.” 

8. “George Washington,” bust. Rev. “Liberty and 
Security,” 1795. Spread Eagle over the American shield. 


left on an anchor. 








* The judge whose duty it is to remain in town during 
the vacation, 
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». (Size of th dimo) “Columbia,” head. Rev. A 


female fi seated, holding a balan rhere are three 
var 
Samur. SHaw. 
ind ldth M 2 


NockynGe Anp Dowent Money, etc. (3 5. 
i, 220.) — To prevent confusion, it may | 
tu state, that these terms were taken by me at 
second hand, from a Jlistory of the Borough oj 


Guildfor A published by the Me Russells, 
booksellers of this town, in 1801, 

Ihe old book of accounts is no longer in tl 
parish chest, being either lost or destroyed; so 
that I have no means of verifying the correctn 
of the transcript, but I have loubt that Nock- 
ynge should be 7 jn and that Dowell means 
‘Dole, after tl splanation given by Messrs 
Eastwoop and Burn D. M. Srevens. 


Army Lists (3™ S. i. 198, 220.)—So multifa- 


rious, and so much disp d, are the subjects 
which occupy your columns, that it must be mat- 
ter of difficulty, if not of impossibility, for any 
one mind to ke p pace with them. In your pub- 
lication (2™ S. v. 280, 385), I did myself the 
pleasure to describe an Army List in one volume, 
London, 1740, folio, published by authority « 
louse of Commons; and with the imprimatur 
Arthur Onslow, the Speaker, and dated War 
Office, March 20, 17 It is very comprehensive, 
and contains all the different a i 
both of the British and Irish establishments: th 
reduced officers and retired officers on 22nd Ieb- 
ruary, 1738; half-pay of the marines, 31st Janu- 
ary, 1738. The three 
were then commanded: the Ist by Col. Sir Chas. 
Wills; the 2nd was momentarily vacant, but 
IL.R.H. Wm., Duke of Cumberland, wa 








of 





mes ot the service, 


regiments of Foot Guards 


nomil- 


nated for the Coloneley; the 3rd, John, Earl of 


Dunmore. 

The names and ranks of the officers are given 
very systematically ; and the whole has the addi- 
tional voucher of the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Yonge, 
Bart., K.B., then M.P. for Honiton 

I believe this volume to be extremely rare, and 
[I have never been able to discover another copy. 
As I stated, I was indebted for the perusal of it 
to the late Mr. Furnivall, of 30, Charing Cross, 
who very politely allowed me to take such ex- 
tracts from it as | wished. Dera. 


Circutar Borpure (3 


a circular bordure is 


S. i. 172.) — Surely 
ymething more than “a 
strip surrounding the field,” whatever shape that 
field may take, which is seldom or never round ? 

Hone, in his Tuble Book (i. 555), gives a wood- 
cut of the armorial bearing of the lord of the 
manor of Stoke Lynn, Oxon, which has this form, 
is surrounded by a bordure sa., charged with 
roundels, and answers exactly to the first term 
used by Her. 


the 


A “bordure inwardly circular,” I should syp. 
pose to be one conforming in its outline to t 
shape of the field, but having its interior margin 
rounded, DovGtas ALLport 

Burns anp Anprew Ilorner (3 S. i. 147.)~ 
The lines referred to by your correspondent a 
as follows: 

“In seventeen hundred forty-nine 
Satan took stuff to make a swine, 
And cuist it in a corner; 
dut wilily he changed his plau, 
And shaped it something like a man, 
And ea’d it Andrew Turner.” 

This Andrew Turner 
mortality on a casual interview with Burns. T! 
particulars of this interview, which differ consider 
ably from those mentioned by your correspondent, 
may be found, with the above lines, in Chambers’ 
Library Edition of Burns’ Works, vol. iv. p. 244 
Winuiam Brack 


; : ' : 
rests his sole claim to im- 


Lone Sermons (3 S. i. 169.) Very respect: 
able precedent might be urged on this head. The 
apostle Paul, as Kutychus knew to his cost, was, 
on one occasion at least, so “long preaching” as 
to keep his hearers until midnight. The Purita 
were remarkable for the wordy and elaborate way 
in which they “ opened” even a very simple text 
and many of Bunyan’s discourses would forma 
good-sized pocke t volume. The Methodists seem 
to have had “no fear lest dinner cool;” and 
probably spoiled many a good one by a very in- 
different sermon. Hogarth, ever ready to catch 
and stereotype the “living manners” of his day, 
has represented a clergyman prea hing by the 
hour-glass, with the witty accompaniment of a 
copy of Warwick's Spare Minules—a conceit 
that tells its own story very pleasantly. 

Douaias ALLPort. 


Braz (2™ S. x. 449) is from braza, “a live 
coal,” being the colour of the so-called Brazil wood 
Joun H, van Lenver. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 
Wu.uer'’s “Synopsis” (2" §. xii. 258; 3" 8. 
i. 32 )—I have just observed a Query in re- 
gard to my calling the modern reprint of Wil- 
let's Synopsis “ atrocious.” I called it so because 
of its incorrectness: the Latin and Greek pas- 
sages are full of blunders. An eminent Reygius 
professor of divinity is understood to have pro- 
nounced this the worst edited book he had ever 
met with. SEXAGENARIUS. 
Oruo Vaniws (3" S, i. 53, 117.) — It may in- 
terest your readers that I have in my possession & 
portrait of Justus Lipsius by Otto Veenius (pro- 
perly Octavio van Veen). Jonn H, van LENNEP. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 
St. appreviatep T: Tantuony (3™ S. i. 7, 
219.) — Are R. S. Cuarnock and CutHpert 
| Bepe quite certain that the ¢ is abbreviated from 
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«§t.,” and not rather from the article the, so seldom 
heard in its integrity in northern village talk, ex- 
cept among: the better educated few. “ 'T’ oven,” 
“t) pars on,” “t’ doctor,” “t? ass” are in every- 
day use; and what was once “t’ Anthony pig” 
may have been — ore 
asa bon file word, to & pI aaa by an 
—“a Tantony pig,” “ the Tantony fire.” 
Of the northern habit of clipping the 
before nouns, every one acquainted with the 
try is well Such a sentence as the follow- 
ing is no exaggeration wl “Gang to f old 
doctor's, lad, and bid him come to ?f fayther. Thou 
maun tell him he’s be en tof mit arke t. and has hurt 
hissen agin ¢ wheels o' ¢ cart. Be sh rp, now, 
wilt fe ?” 
The first five fs here 
of the. Che 


} i 
nleel counties 


article 


S 


coun- 
iware. 
matever. 


are obvious al I 
concluding fe is 


reviations 


an instance of ano- 


ther common abuse of words. It is the pronoun 
thee clipped, and in use for thou. 
So in the following: “ Thee ’d best mind th 


own business, woman, I tell ¢he’,” where we find 
thee available for thou, thy, and thee indifferently ; 
and in the last two cases it is pronounced quite 
short, as we do the article. 


Another reason for doubting an abbreviation of 


“St.” is the tendency in th : class alluded to, to 
clip titles as well as words. They are not fond 
even ofa Mr. Where a“ Smith” is squire of the 


parish, we should be very Tiable to hear of “ Smith 
lassies,” for the Miss Smiths; “ Smith dogs,” and 
“Smith carriage,” for his hounds and bi —— 
And this without inte _— il impe rtinence, thougl 
one traces a defect of deferential feeling in the 
habit. When the schoolmaster has been abroad 
long enough, we wust hope that Anthony's saint- 
ship will be understood and acknowledged. At 
present “Tantony,” or the “Tantony fire,” is 
merely a complaint, which fold doctor must be 
sent for to cure. Avrora Boreas. 

P.S. I have heard “ Fishwilliam’s vennison ” 
spoken of as a matter of course, though with the 
utmost deference, by a butcher in the neighbour- 
hood of Wentworth Woodhouse. So that even 
an earl’s title is not free from the levelling custom 
of the country ! ! ; 


Tue Beeinnine or THE Enp (2" §. xii. 307, 


357, 381.) — By an unfortunate printer's error, 
the whole force of my m ining at p. 217 is de- 
stroyed. The third and fourth lines of the quo- 


tation from Shaks spe 
“ This is the true Be 


are should stand thus — 


ining. 

Of the End, 
Consider— then. We come,” &c. 

My object was to show that our great dramatist 
never broached the idea ayer moderns have at- 
tached to the passag re, and which has re: ally no 
foundation ; but arises entire ‘ly from a blunder in 
tacking the end of the first sentence to the be- 
ginning of the second. Doveias ALLPorT. 


article | 
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| evidently ockimy, 


| 





| dowed with certain glebe lands, 


} tons 


we 
~! 


Aveumig Sturr (3S. i, 211.) —I1 am sur 
our Editor” will permit me very respe 
fully to say that his explanation of the foregoing 
expression is hardly to the point. Alcumie i 
described in common dictio 
a mixed base metal,” such, in fact 
was used in casting the large, bright, metal but- 
tons worn by most country people a century 

It is a mixture of copper and tin, similar to that 
of which small bells are commonly east ; and 
melts at a less heat than a mixture of copp 
and spelter (the hard solder of the brazier), it i 
used by the brass-worker as intermediate between 
that and the soft, or tin solder. <A curious illus- 
tration of the use and meaning of the above word 
occurs in the journal of George Fox: “ My but- 
being bright,” says the brave proto-quaker, 
** the people thought they were silver, and charged 
me with extravagance; whereas they were only 
alchemy,” i. e. ockimy. I quote the passage from 
memory. H. 


i. 207.) — It is per fectly 


“ 
“ 


ries as 


as it 


Ryor anp Rior (3 S, 


| true that Jyots in India are frequently rivtous, 


especially those living near an Indigo factory. | 
certainly am unable to disprove S.’s theory, that 
the English word rio¢ is derived from the Hin- 
dosthanie (or rather Arabic) word Ryot, any more 
than I can disprove Monmouth being derived 
from Macedon. Still the theory may be correct ; 
for all that I cannot disprove would fill a very 
large book. Would it be pushing S.’s theory to 
an unreasonable extent to say, that if it be true, 
it might also derive the ryotwar system from the 
Ryots always warring with each other ? W. H. 
435.) — 
1785. Rich. Clarke’s arms: argent on a bend 
gules, between 3 pellets, as many swans ppr., on a 
canton sinister az., a demi-ram mounting argent, 
in chief, 2 fleur-de-lis, over all a dexter baton. 
(Bray's Surrey, vol. iii.. under plate opposite p. 
207.) 
1791. John Boydell, argent on a fesse azure, 3 
mullets or. (On monument in St. Olave’s, Jewry.) 
1800. Harvey Christian Combe, ermine, 3 lions 
passant in pale gules. (Hatchment in Cobham 
church, Surrey, 1824.) F. G. W. 
Heworta Cuvrcn (1* §. xi. 186.) — The de- 
dication of Heworth church or chapel has been 
ascertained. The then existing edifice is de- 
scribed in the Durham Household Book; or, Bur- 
sar’s Account of Durham Monastery (1530-34), 
published by the Surtees Society, as the chantry 
of the “ Blessed Mary” in Jarrow ; and the chap- 
lain, John Jakson, had an annual payment from 
the Prior and Convent of Durham (who were the 
patrons) for celebrating divine service in the 
chapel of Heworth. The chaplaincy was also en- 
some or ull of 
Heworth. After 


Lorp Mayors or Lonpon (2™ §., xii. 


which were given by Walter de 
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the Reformation this chantry chapel seems to have 
been allowed to fall into ruins; but towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, owing to the in- 
crease of the population, and the distance from 
Jarrow, it was rebuilt, and remained in use till its 
removal about forty years ago, and replacement 
by the present building. EK. H. A. 

Lapy Mary Percy (3" S. i. 170.) — This lady, 
the youngest daughter of the seventh Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, is said, on the authority of a MS. 
belonging to the English Benedictine Dames (for- 
merly at Brussels, now at Winchester), and 
printed in the Catholic Magazine for August, 
1838, to have been born on the 11th of June, 
1570. After the death of the countess (who died 
at Namur, Oct. 17th, 1596), she “ came into the 
Low Countries to take possession of what was left 
her by her mother, but more by her desire to de- 
dicate herself to the service of Almighty God in 
holy religion, having formerly vowed virginity, 
and also to be religious,” and became the founder 
of the Benedictine Dames at Brussels. ( Vide Sir 
C. Sharp's Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, p. 
350.) EK. H. A. 


Tae Name or tue Roya Famtity or Encranp 
(2™ S. xii. 396, 466.) —I venture to dissent, re- 
spectfully, from the notions of LlermentrRupe on 
this subject. There is confusion enough caused 
by M. Kossuth, and by the anonymous writers in 
The Times, who, from time to time, for the worst 
of purposes, still persist in nick-naming the reign- 
ing family of Austria as the “ Hapsburgs !” 

Ihe family can only be the House of Austria, 
or of Lorrain-Austria. 

The Dukes of Brunswick, the King of Hanover. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and 
their descendants, may carry on the name of 
D'Este or of Guelph ; but, it is to be hoped, for 
the sake of avoiding confusion in future times 
that, as long as the crown of England continues in 
the male line of the late Prince Consort, the royal 
family of England may be universally known as 
the House of Saxe-Coburg (in England). If the 
royal family is to be “dubbed” Guelph, why 
not go further back a little way, and retain a 
rather less ugly name and a more English ‘one — 
Tudor, Mortimer, Plantagenet, Norman or Anglo- 
Saxon ? 

It might even be permitted to ask, jestingly, 
Why not take the name of some one of the few 
families of England still existing in the male line, 
which are able to trace the descent of the more 
modern royal family of England from their own 
paternal ancestors, viz. the Earls of Abergavenny, 
the Baronets Clavering, &c.? Ulenry Crirton. 

“Tae Wanpertne Jew” (3 S. i. 14, 77.) — 


Please add to vour list of notices The Chronicles | 


of Cartaphilus, by D. Hoffman. 
remarks say : — 


The prefatory 
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“Tt is a well-known fact that during rearly eighteey 
centuries there has been a mysterious and almost inyigsj- 


ble tradition quietly passing down that long stream of 


time, in various countries of Christendom, respecting 
certain wonderful personage, endued with almost per- 
petual life; and who has been known under the genera 
name of the Wandering Jew; but whose distinctive 
names, in different countries and ages, have been Carta- 
philus, next Ahusuerus, then Josephus, and finally, Isaac 
Lakedion.” 


[ hope this extract may be of use to your French 
subscriber. GeorGeE Ltoyp, 
Thurstonland, 


Ruttanp: County or Sarre? (3 S.i. 111) 
— I believe that Rutland is generally considered 
to be a Shire. All the other portions of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdom of Mercia are undoubtedly Shires. 
It must, however, be observed that these others 
all take their name from the county town; Rat- 
land does not. And if it is a Shire, it is the only 
one there is in England with the name terminat- 
ing in land. Lunes, 


While thanking your correspondent D. M. Ste- 
vens for his attention to my Query about Rut- 
land, yet I would ask whether the case of Ireland 
may not be noticeable? Is it merely custom, or 
some law of euphony that makes us speak of 
County Kerry, County Wicklow, &c., ad infinitum! 
I put this inquiringly, desiring to know the true 
state of the case, without at all impugning the 
correctness of the answer relative to England. 

Extot Montavsax 

Oxford. 


Tovcurine ror Tae Krxe's Evin (3% S. i. 208.) 
—Perhaps the following extract from the Register 
of Stoke-upon-Trent may be acceptable to S. T. 
The surname was illegible to me when I made the 
extract, several years ago. In the same Register 
there is another example which I did not copy, 
dated August 29, 1687 : — 

“Memorand. That the Minister and Churchwardeus 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, in the County of Stafford, gave unto 
Catharine, the daughter of Artaur . and Mary his 
wife of the Parish aforesaid, upon the third day of May, 
in the year of ot Lord God one thousand six hundred 
eighty and ffoure a certificate under their hands and 
seals, in order to her obtaining of his Majesty's sacred 
touch for the healing of the disease called the Kings- 
Evill. 

«J. Bromrietp, Curate of Stoke aforesaid. 
“Joun Years and Josern TwiFord, 
; *hwardens.” 
Churchw D.?. 


Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


I can throw no light on S. T.’s queries ; but, @ 
common with not a few of “N. & Q.” readers 
am glad to learn that he purposes to publish 4 
volume on the subject supra. Perchance the 
annexed title-pages may slightly aid. Has yout 
correspondent S. T. any theory, or, if he prefer 
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4S, J. Man. 29, ’62.] 
thing ? Whence did the 


How explain alleged cures ? 
Cc 





it, philosop! 
n ¢ orl; 





. “Badger (John), Cases of Cures of the King’s Evil 
per fet i by the royal touch. Lond. 8vo. 1748.” 

* 9, Becket (Will.) Enquiry into antiquity and effi- 
cacy of touching for King’s Evil, with records. 8vo 


»% 


209.)— 
B. HH. 


Excua Errraras at Rome (3 S.i 
Tecan supply some of the information which 
C. de sires to obtain. 

In the cloister of the Quadriporticus before the 
church of San Gregorio, are the two following 
epitaphs. I copied them myself in January 1848. 
‘he epitaphs will answer the queries of B. I. C. ; 
aud one of them, Carne’s, will illustrate the ex- 
planation of his remaining in Rome which 

») Murray’s Hand Bool 

On your left, as vou 
mural monument 









appears 
il 


enter the cloister, is a 


to Peckham, the > * Vecamo,” no 


loubt, mentioned by B. H v. 
“p.Oo.M 
Roberto Pe \ ) 
“qt t! rato 
Philippo et Marie 
Anzlie et Hispaniw Regibrs 


Olim a cons ° 
Genere, Religione, Virtvte, 
Preelaro, 
i cum patriam svam 
sath 1 deticientem : 
Sine symmo dolore non poszet, 





Relictis omnibvs que in hac vita 
, 
carissima esse soler 
volyntarivm profectvs exilivm, 
post sex annos, 
Pavperibvs Christi heredibus 
Testamento institvtis 
Sanctissime e vita micravit 
ldib. Sept. ann. MDLXIX, 
Ztatis svae ity. 
Thomas Goldovellus E; 
Et Thomas Kirtonvs 
menti Procvratores p 


Thomas Goldwell, Bish yp of St. Asaph, 
single English Bishe »p who is included 
Catalogue of the Fathers of the Council of Trent. 

Carne’s monument is near Peckham's. It has 
this epitaph : — 











was 


in the 


“D.O. M. 
Epvanpo Caryno Dr 
_ Eqviti ay rato, ivrises 
tannie Regvym ad 
ad a inam et 


ITANNO 
nsvito, oratori, suimmis -. rebrs 
Imperatorem, al Reges, 
a Apostolicam sedem, qvarvm in 
egatione, a Philippo Mariaq. piis Regibvs missvs. Oborto 








inde post mortem Maria in Britannia schismate, sponte 
patria carens ob Catholicam fidem, cv magna integ tis 
Teque piectatis existimatione decessit. H monu- 


mentvm Galfridvs Vachanys et Thomas Fremannvs, 


ex te stam nto pos. obiit ann. Salvtis M.D.LXI. 
XUIT, Cal. F 
Above this inscription is carved the figure of 
o Blessed Vi irgin holding our Divine Redeemer 
‘her arms. Below the inscription enough 
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carving remains to 
— 


h ive 


show that there has been a 

achievement. The helmet and bearings 
been chiselled off. This i jury was, I be- 
lieve, done by the French republicans. 

I do not know the monument in the church of 
San Crisogono; nor can I give B. H. C. any 
vccount of Cardinal Allen’s tomb. ‘There is no 
monument to him in the English College now. 
The former church of the English College was 
d ench republicans. D. P. 





| stroyed | by the Fr 
Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern, Wells. 


Hotrianp Famity (2° §, xi. 249,358.) —Bein 


r 

myself descended from a Miss Holyland, of whose 
iternal ancestry we know but little, I should be 
vlad to know whether your correspondent T. 


Nortu, Southfield, Leicester, who mentions a 
unily of the name in the parish of Ratby, Leices- 
rshire, would allow me to enter into communi- 

vation with him on the subject. Any one 


who can loealise or identify families bearing this 


else 
name would oblige me by stating it in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” I should id of informa- 
ion as to the best means of tracing the descent 
ie family of Elion, of the Nether Hall, L 
bury, and their connection with the main stock 


also be wl} 


of Elton of the Hazell, from which the two 
baronetted families of the name derive their 


origin. 


ld T. Noxta, or any — * correspondent, 





ler to communicate privately with me, I will 
intrust the address that may then be the most 
convenient for me to the Editor of “N & Q.” 


MonTavubAN. 
Oxford. 
TRIAL BY 


warp Foss 


Batten. (3" §, i. 214.) — Mr. Ep- 
“Trial by battel was merel 
optional on the part of the appellee when he 
pleaded not guilty, and even that option was taken 
away w hen there had been a previous trial.” 

his last state — is erroneous, for in the 
celebrate * Abraham Thornton, who was 
appealed of mur hen after acquittal, Lord Ellen- 
borough in the Court of K. B. allowed the wager 
of battel, the other judges concurring. The only 
reason for the Court refusing an appellee the 
wager of battel upon appeal of felony was in the 
case of his having been taken flagrante delicto, “ for 





xd case 


it is unreasonable that an innocent man should 
take his life against one _ is alre udy half con- 
victed.” (Bla. Com. vol. iv. p. 347.) JAL. 

Tus Irtse Harr (3" 8 i. 192.) —If Mr. 


CurssporovGn Harperrton will refer to “N. & 


Q.” (1 S. xii. 328, 350), he will find a long ac- 
count by Sir Martin Leake, Garter, of the changes 
which have been made from time to time in the 


arms of Ireland. J. Woopwarp. 


Shoreham. ‘ 
Leapen Coin or WittiAm AND Mary (3S. i 
307.) —This is a farthing in pewter, with a stud 
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of copper through the centre, in order to prevent 
forgeries of them; but they were largely counter- 
feited. If in good preservation, the words “ NvM- 
MORVM FAMVLYs”™ will be found on their edge 


Cue Perrigrew Faminy 
Villiam Pettygrew, 


luly. 17 Motices ta Correspontentg. 
asuly, 490. ; — 


1 Original Lett 
= 9 . . ~ at ! I r Cler h 
*OLLA PODRIDA a |. ive ob XN to Core hes 


@ 


vell-known dish, heretofore 1 
on the hospitable t ibles of Sp 
Whereas olla podr da would s 

t pourri —the well-known sw 
maleam of flowers, leaves, &c. 
Henry C1 


17.) t appeaa 
435), that the tabar vas . 
“hee a wey eae IBRARIES PURCHASED 
y ladies. it genera know } LONDON or the COUNTRY. 17 
led often to the r t ‘ ‘ at expense t 
me centuries 
be a herald’s ji wcket or sle 
Plowman is certainly de-cribe 1K BINDING —in the Moyastic, Growin, 
und this fact, taken in connexion ) yi { HLUMINATED styles, in superior 
» sign of the inn in Southwark, from which On Senne he HNSDOR 
. . . ‘ , S I 5 ® 
rted with the other pilgrims to ( interbury, OKBINDER TO THE KING OF > WA VER, 
ne to believe that the old hostelrie was so English and Foreizn Book bir 
out of compliment to - K ntish rote rs. BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 


most do congregate,” in the present day, ESTABLISHED IN 1828 
r Southwark taverns. . | PO BOOK-BUYERS. — W. SACKETTS$ 
ceount of the scanty wardrobe of Regi- MONTHLY CAT ALOGUE of Recent 2 1 cha of SECOND 
’ . HAND B IOKS sent free f r on receipt of ve st ps. 
ILampshire ploughman, who died - - 
le of a tabard and tunic 
Dovatras ALLPORT. : —ae 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


SAMUEL HIGHLE’ 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. - 


BY Tlil OF Be LINCOLN. 
*articulars of Price,& of the following Books to be sent direct to | rpy . STATO «ee 

Ss SS S Saas 
the gentlemen by whom they are e required, and whose names an: ad- | HE SINFULNES: * LE ET L, vs [IN “4 Siss 
lresses are given for that purp« = f Te r, Pr Vanity, of the Tho , of the Tongua, @ 
Fars (De Newes ovr Scornanp. 4to dinis n, fh Lent family readir Che edition, this Gi 
Brower ne Anoto-Saxon Poems or, by Kemble. n clezant Vv _ oom 
Br " Mon Paris, 167 LLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piceadilly, W. 
7 
‘ 


T° THE CLERGY AND CHURG HW ARDENS, 
SURPLICES nd COMMUNION LINEN, Easter. Altat 
ths and Robes for Px [LBERT J. ERENCIL, Bolla 


Lancashire. Car Paid. No ager 


LD BOT TLED PORTS. — GEORGE sMITH, 
a6, G Stre sondon, and Park Row, Green 
| gh.e00 doses the best Vineyard \ es own dares 


»atO } 

PIESSE and LUBIN’ S HUNGARY WATER, 

reshing, invigo ng. “Iam not surprised to leam 
‘. ergymen, lecturers, authors, sod 

ce, for it retreshes the memory.” Bam 

weather. A case of six bottles, 7 

‘4 single comples, 2 

pcs Mass, ed Tol. 173 2, New Bond Street. W 








